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ABSTRACT 

One hundred and forty nine abstracts of articles 
appearing in periodicals and newspapers make up this quarterly 
publications on education in India. Many topics are covered^ some of 
M which are: adult education^ finance^ guidance and counselling^ moral 
^ education^ physical education^ and history. A second longer section 

is on technical education. The document is alphabetically arranged 
first by subject then by author. Some related documents are: ED 0 41 
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168 AGYA JIT SINGK: i^cadeniic achievement and body measurement w 

a study of correlates. Journal of AJucactional Research and 
Bxtjsnsion 1972, 8<3), 166^70. 14 ref. 

The purpose of the study Is to deterinine the degree of relation- 
sliip between tho physical measurements and academic achievement. 
Information about tho percentage of maiks in matricmation 
examination, perdcntage of marks in B^A,/B.Sc. degree examination 
and ..physical measurements such as weight, height^ and measures 
of chest was collected from 2pb male students Cage range 
20-28 years) studying -.in postgraduate classes. Intercorrelations 
between the variables were computed. The findings are as 
follows: 1) there is no relationship between academic achievement 
and body measures; 2) correlation exists between the body 
measurements themselves; and 3) a -positive correlation exists 
bet\vcen the marks of matriculation and B.A. 



169 Interest pattern of high achievers in natural 

science course. Indian Journal of Psychology 196*^, 42(1*^4), 
97,H»100. 

The sample for the study consisted of 395 students who passed, the 
higher secondary examination of the Board of Secondary Education, 
West Bengal with physics,, chemistry and "mathematics^ The Strong s 
Vocational Interest Blank was modified by the author in 1962^ and 
the same modified form was administered 'to the. students for ' 
analysing their interest pattern^ The higH achievers were found 
to be "interested in occupations and activities -that require 
scientific knowledge and some proficiency in mechanical manipulaticm^ 
They also seemed to be extroverts and independent ♦ 
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DBO P, - GUPTA AK: C-^mparison of tho criteria for identi- 
fyiujj ->ver-- « and undor-achiovors. Indinn Sducationrl 
Review 1972, 7(1), 153^ 7» 15 rcf» 

Fifty nine students of VIII class, of whom 17 wore girls, 
wore chosen for the study. The agc:re?]:c.t3 of^ marks obtrdnod 
by thoa in three previous Gxaminatinns..in academic subjects 
was taken as acMevemcnt 3coros:» Intelli'^enco test strjidard-* 
ised by Praya^ Mehta was administered for verbal intelligence 
scores^ Raven^s Standard ?ro,:^rossive Matrices test.was used 
to 0bt.>in non-verbal intollif^once scores^ The various 
statistical and other moth-:ds used to iOi^ntify tho over-, 
averaficc and under-achi overs wore: i) T^score ratio, ii) rof^ression 
equation, iii) stanine difference, iv) percentiles, v) teachers^ 
rating:Sy vi) identification by teachers^ The results obtrdned 
were in terras of frequencies falling into the three categories 
by each method separately for verbal and nonverbal intelligence 
scores* The data were analysed and the foilowinjj conclusions 
arrived at! 1) the different criteria using the same measures 
of achievement and intelligence do not sho^v a very high 
correspondence for classificati-m ^f students into the three 
categories J 2) different classifications may be obtained for 
the same subjects if non-verbal intelligence scores are used 
as the basis instead of verbal ones; 3) teachers^ ratings or 
identification by teachers correspond well with each other but 
lack the support of. statistical methods; teachers* methods may 
be supplemented by other methods to make them more valid aiid ~ 
accurate* ^ . . ' . ' 



171 HUNDAL P J3RATH J.M5 Correlates of projective measure 

of a.chievcment motiva.tipn and their factorial structure* Indian 
Journal of Psychol oe:y "1^72, 47(1), 15-.27. 42 rof. 

i * 

The study was xindertaken to investij^ate tho structural relation- 
ship of n-*Ach with personality factors, dominant interests, 
intellificence, and acadomic success * Besides, the structural 
relationship of academic achieveinent \yith intelligence and personality 
the structures of sec^d order personality factors and their 
relationship with dominant interests wore also studied. Two 
hundred and two pvostgraduatc students wore administered 1) adapted 
version of McClelland^s, Thematic Apperception Test of n-Ach 
(SIST Institute, i964), 2) IPAT 16PF Questionnaire, Form A 
(Cattell. 1962), 3) IPAT Culture Fair Intolligonce Test, (OFT) 

Scale, 3, Form B ( Cat teUy 1959) , 4) adapted version of ' 

ALlport-Vcmon^Lindzey Study' of Values (Chowdhary, 1959)^ 
The marks obtained in' matriculation and B»A,/3^Sc» were taken as 
the' measure of academic achievement* Intercorrelations were made* 
The following ar6 the findings of the study: 1) the projective 
measure of n-»Ach seems to be a compound measure, its major 
variance is associated with verbal and nonr^verbsil measures of 
intelligence and factor A of 16PF while the two sepeirable small 
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fractions of variance arc associated with factors L, Qi, B and 
N of 16PF; 2) the academic achievemont is positively related 
with IntollifrGnce and nofratively with pcjrsonality factors of 
Q3; 3) three second-order personality factors - anxiety, 
extraversicn and ncurotlcism « reported by CattelL are 
replicexted; 4) personality charactori sties of persois with 
dondnait, theoretical, religious, social, and aesthetic 

interests oxo also described. 



172 j35YAR/uM/W V, VlSVS^VlAm H: Pronunciation of sounds of 

Bnjjlish by pupils studying in primary classes. Journal of 
Educational Research and Sxtensicai 1972, 8(3), 183-7^ 

The pronunciatirxi of pupils of standard V was investircated by 
adridni storing a few tests in pronunciation devised on the basis 
of the vocabulary studied by pupils, A differential study of 
the pupils was made with regeird to sex, locality and the 
manar-ement of schools. The correlational study was made with 
' respect to socio-economic condition, occupaticnal status of 
the parents and the pupils traits as, rated by their teachers. 
The following findings have been listed: 1) the difference of 
achievement in .Bhglish pronunciation between girls and boys is 
insignificant; 2) pupils in urban areas are significantly 
superior to those of rural areas; 3) the pupils studying in 
private schools are significantly superior to pupils studying 
under pxiblic management; 4) the factors viz. general intelligence, 
interest, work habit, attendance etc. have a direct relationship 
with the achievement of pupils in Bhglish speech; 5) a significant 
correlation exists between the academic achievement scores and 
tccichers' rating of pupils' habit and between the speaking ability 
and the achievement in test; 6) only 46% of the teachers handling 
Bnj^lish listcai to the radio programmes in Bnglish- arranged by the 
Regional Institutes of Bhglish; 7) a majority of pupils are 
unable to pronounce sounds and consonant clusters which have no 
equivalent sounds available in Tamil. It has been recommended 
that teachers should make the lessons attractive, recognise the 
importance of habit formation in English pronunciatiaa, provide 
oral practice of speaking feglish in the classroom, and give 
special attention to the pronunciation of consonant clusters in 
the classroomt 



173 K/iac/J[l S 3: Can I.Q^ predict academic success? Indian Journal 

of Psychology 1967, 42(l--4), e4r^7. 3 ref. 

The rntelllgonce Test ^Icores often used to predict academic success 
may give erroneous predictions when considering the Individual. 
The Scattergram, showing relaticnship between arithmetic achievement 
and intelligence that the aut? >r gave in his study of a random 
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saniplc pf Junior M')Clol Sch-)-^!, Jullundur in 1967, has boc?n 
cited ris an oxamplo. When coofficionts of corrclati-^n and 
equati'^s are uccd to predict n pupil's academic success, 
the twr assumptions are that the nature of the individual's 
pi?i3t is constant and will continue into the future, and that 
academic success depends solely on intellif^cnce as shc.\\n , 
through I.Q^ Hovvovor, this doterministic appr'^ach soems to 
be faulty ojid sh:^uld r;ive place to realistic appr'jach in which 
individual differences iiiay bo measured cn a more feasible cissumptica 
that a pupil is hif^hiy dynamic, his past nature may n^t continue 
into the future, caid his achievement may bo influenced by known and 
unknown factors. 



174 Vm^lIi^.ABim^ NAY/JR P: Role of numerical ability ai science 

achievement. Koral a Journal of Education 1971, 3(1,2), 36-41. 
8 ref. 

The Numerical Ability subtest Form A of the mffere^ntial %>titude 
Tests (D.A.T.) was administered to a sample of 345 boys and 315 
g:irls studying in Standard X in the secondary, schools of Trivandrum 
Revenue Wstrict, Kerala. The average marks obtained in the three 
terminal examinations in Science constituted the criterion of Science 
achievement.' Two extreme groups in numerical ability (NA) were 
' compared with their science achievement (SA). Similarly, two 

extreme groups in SA wore compiared with their NA. The data obtained 
were analysed and <thc fqllovdng conclusions drawn: 1) numerical 
ability can be considered m import;mt deteniiinant of .science 
achievement at the secondary school stage; there is no significant 
difference between, boys and girls; urban students are superior to 
rural students; 2) high numerical ability would help pupils to have 
a better performance in school science .and low numerical ability 
would result in low science achievement; and 3) high achievers in 
science tend to secure high scores and low achievers low scores on HA^ 



X75 SlViiDASA^J PILL/J K: Hurea -urban difference in Iftndi * comprehension 

of high school entrants in Kerala. Kerala Journal of Bducation 1971^ 
3(1^ 2), 42-5^ 5 ref. 

A test of comprehension in Hindi for pupils of Standard VIII was 
administered to a sample of 750 rural and urban stuclents 
studying in standard VIII in Trivandrum IH'strict. Analysis of the 
da.ta revealed- that rural and urban pupils differed significantly 
, in relation to their comprehonoion ability in Hindi, The rural 
arc-as were at. a disadvantage, because of lack of fa,cilitios and 
motivation. • « . 
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V/^iivTH/i Il.^m7.1/ul: Ordinal position in fajnlly, self concept 
nncl achiGVcmcnt of college students. Journal of Sducational 
Rcserj-ch and Sxtcnsicn 1972, 8(4), 211-16. 10 rcf. 

The present study has boon made to find the rel£\tionship among 
the birth ordor, self coicopt and acliiovcmcnt of college pupils. 
A saj^iplG of 312 girls and 282 boys studying in Pre-.Dogroo 
classes in seven colleges in Trivandrum was administered a self- 
ccncepi measure and Nafde's Non-verbal Test of Intelligence. 
The ordinal position of the subjects was fixed by administering 
a Personal. Data Sheet. The average of the total marks obtained 
in all the subjects for tw:;. term examinations constituted the 
achievement index. The findings are given as follows: 1) though 
there is significant relationship between ordinal position and 
self ccncept, ordinal position has no relaticxiship with achievement; 
2) when intelligence is controlled there is significant relationship 
between ordinal position nnd self concept or achievement. 



ADTrllKlSTilATIW /^D ORGilNIZATiaj 



ABDUi^. RAHIM: .Teachers taught to teach - colle{riatc 
administration, Osmania University's first program.r.e, Kducation 
(iiartorly 1972, 23(4), 35^ 36, 

The Principals and Heads of departments were given instructicm 
in seme basic elements of management and mana?:erial skills of 
college administration under a project which was jointly sponsored 
by the Osmania University, the Ford Foundation, the University 
Grcjits Commissic«i, and the /idministrative 3taff College of India, 
Hyderabad. The objectives .ot the 14-day works hop-cum-t raining 
project were to provide a) required knowledge of core subjects 
related to higher educational administration, b) specific 
functional skills ncoddd for effective college administration, 
and c) new attitudes towards a dynamic purposive and creative 
university education in India. It was ascertained from ^ho 
participants that the project was a worthwhile experience^ 



178 AOGIiiyflli J C: Vidyalaya prasasan tatha swasthya sik^a 

(= school administration and health ec!ucatian). / HindiV* 
New Delhi, Arya Book Depot^ 1972. vlii, 290p# 

Contains discussion on the following topics:. 1) definition, 
objectives and scope of educational administration; 2) school 
building arid equipment; 3) institutional planning; 4) the 
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head cf the school; 5) the teacher; 6) co-curricular activities; 
7> tiire-tablc; 8) discipline; 9) solf-govommGnt in schools; 
10) punishment and rov/ardsj 11) school and coitmiunity; 
12) cxainination and evaluation; 13) ischool library; 14) health 
education; 15) phyoical education. 



179 ARUMUG;^,! X, }^AJXAYmASmJlY N S: Study of the educational 

facilities nooded -in primary schools in i^erianaickenp.alayam 
Paiichayat Union. Journal of jSducaticsial Ife-search and Extension 
1972, 8(3), 179-82. 

The needs of 48 schools in Porianaickcnpalayain Panchayat Union 
were studied with the aid of responses obtained to a queotionnairo 
supplied to th9 headmasters c-f the schools. The^main findings 
are as follows: 1) the schools wore found to have -inadequate 
teaching staff; a significant relationship exists between adequacy 
of teachers in schools and good results; 2) only 25% of schools 
arrange for periodical health check-^ps for pupils, and 83.3% of 
the schools do not possess first aid kits; 3) more than 40% of 
the schools need teaching oida in Science, mstory. Geography, and 
50% need teaching aids in Tamil, English and Mathematics; 4) all 
the 48 schools are poorly equipped with sports and games material, 
aid mony schools require gardening equipment etc. Based on these 
findings, appointing adequate teachers, arranging for poriodicel 
health *check up of pupils through the primary health centre, 
supplying first aid kits to all primary schools, offering practical 
training through workshops to teachers in the preparation of 
tcstching aids, snd conducting periodic school improvement conferences 
have been recommended. 



180 Axtonomous colleges Z. Sditorial^. liindu 27 May 1972, 

p» 6, col. 2. 450 words. 

Setting up of autonomous colleges for tulented students has 
been favoured by educationists. These colleges are being 
allowed to frame the rules of admissions, examinations etc. 
The Education Commission was also in favour of such autonomy, 
provided the privilege was conferred on the basis of periodic 
review of the colleges* performance. Aidhra Pradesh has a 
proposal to develop a few such colleges in the State. Wlicn 
this experiment succeeds and other States follow suit, autonomous 
status might be granted to selected colleges on an. All-India 
ba^is as suggested by the UGC. The experiment of establishing 
autonomous institutions for the talented which could display " 
initiative and greater competence should be encouraged^ 
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OOWESRKNCE OF SOUTH INDI/N VI CK^CiiAls'CELLORS , THIRD, ANNAMALAI, 
1972: r\eport. Uriversity News 1972, 10(5), 15, 16. 

The proposals anproved by the Conference are: 1) merging the 
Senate and Academic C.;uicil into a .single a^^visory body and 
ir.aking the Syndicatv) mere compact by restricting its strcnjjth 
to a inaMimuiD of twelve; 2) adopting the principle of student : 
participation as recojmncndod oy the speciaj. coiraidttoe of the 
Univorciry Grcnlsc Cei.iini.sr>ion; 3) introducing the semester 
syjtoi?. and ccux-^e work at the Masters'- level in Science, 
jimanitici and Oorr.raerce and at the undergrr.duate level in 
profcsfiiccial co'.irscs. The other sugrrcsticns -lo: 1) introducing 
a five-day, six-hov:r week with 180 working days^. holidays 
being cut down to thu ?cininiUTn; 2) bringing about periodical 
QKchvmso of idooi? between the universities; 3) including in 
a3,i Master's dCK^'eo ox:uidnations a viv.i of 50 marks; 
4) adopting the l0'^'2+3 formula rogai'ding the years ef study 
at school and college. 



GURUGS A W P: Towards better educational management. 
New Delhi, /sian Institute of Educational Planning aiid 
/;dniini strati ai, 197C. xii, 156p. 

Tlio book is a collection of four papers wit ten by the author: 
1) •Modem mc^nagonent techniques applicable to educr.tional 
administration* gives a^^glimpse of the new management techniques 
that have beon ^.dopted in recent years in the fields of 
industry vnd cominorce; 2) 'Bducaticnal finance and administration' 
raises some C}uer?tions which fall into five categories ^ 
a) functional, b) org^Jlizaticnal, c> legal, d) informaticnal; 
c) attitudinai, and for all those the suggested solution is 
adoption in a suitably modified form a moaom budgeting system 
such as planuing-programming-budgeting system (PPK) ; 
3) ^iBictiohal analysis ox educational planning ^ internal 
div5.sion of functiciis and administrative organization' points 
out that the Minii^tJry of Kducaticn is the, most desirable 
administrative organization to undertake oducatl;7nal planning, 
and that the ideal machinery for plonning is an Educaticnal 
Planning Conmdssicn headed by the Minister himself; 4) *The 
concept of lifc^lo-ntj integrated educaticai* highlights the 
plethora of activj.ties which can legitimately be brought within 
the pur\dew of life-long education and the diversity of 
approaches which have to bo adopted to meet the requirements of 
an ever-widening clientele^ 
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183 Ills of universities / 3clitorial^# Mail 12 May 1972, 

4, cols. 1, 2. 600 words. 



Tlic GovernTncnt's apathy in clooJUnpr with the Ills of univorsitios 
has boon doplorcd. The follov^ing: romodid moasures have been 
suiscsted: 1) enabling the students to concentrate on their 
studies and resist the glair.our of politics; 2) disbanding the 
youtli and student wings of various political parties; 
3) introducing some Gort of selective admission to provide 
higher education mainly to the deserving students; 4) j^pointing 
an effective vice-chancellor, who nrar>v be a person of outstanding 
ability and scholarship, enjoying enough powers to put down 
irregularltios end protect the university autonomy. 



184 • MATHM S: Power politics in universities - new constitution 
needed to remove maladies. Mail 11 May 1972, p,4, 001,-%. 3^7. 
2000 words. 



fluppresslon can only be a temporary means to control the 
waladies of" universities. Some of the remedial measures 
suggcGted arc: 1) appointing en academic and a non-partisem 
vice-chancellor and giving Mm real power to deal with the 
university affairs; 2) abolishing the senates and instead, 
the Government creating an autonomous supremo council for 
each university, vdth financial powers vested in it; 

3) evolving a suitrxble m:\chinery for selection of the Vice- 
chcncell6r who, should bo appointed by the suprojr.e council; 

4) ompo\\oring the supreme coimcil to create vacancies and 
posts in tho university and authorizing an executive council 
headed by the vice-chancollor with the power of veto to maJco 
j^pointraents; 5) creating autonoiirous colleges; 6) making 
teaching, learning and testing less complGx and more manageable 
in size, and creating a more personal and humeno atmosphere 

in the classrooms and in examination halls; 7) providing job 
opportunities to ncn-degree holders and introducing job*^ 
oriented courses at the pre^^miversity levels 



185 (iiality In education / SditoriaL/. Hindustan Times 

24 June 1972, p. 5, cols, 1, 2, 700 words* 

The ordinance amending certain sections of the Delhi University 
Act viz. 1) conferring powers on Delhi University to declare 
colleges ccfliducting courses in Medicine, Technology, Music and 
Hne Arts as autonomous, and 2) enabling the Kxecutive Council 
of the University to set up cno or more college councils which 
vvould in effect run a number of arts, science and commerce 
collOfiOs on behalf of the. university with discretionary powers* 
of their own, has been welcomed. Thus, the university would 
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engage itself v,lth postgraduate teaching and research activities. 
As the college councils will have to deal with increasing number 
of students, they should bo manned by able people to make the 
innovation a success. Those changes v/ould enable the maLntenance 
of proper educational standards. In order to raise the quality 
in education, the Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi University pleaded 
for the right of the university to restrict admissions to colleges 
and offer those who got low percentage pass marks, admission to 
correspondence courses. However, if this stand of the Vice- 
Chancellor is not accepted, then it would affect the quality of 
education. 



186 RSGICNAL SQ^IIHAR ON TH3 APPLICATiaJ OF ^ODBRN },mAS&'^.T 
T3CHaQJBS TO BDUCATIOI/iL /JX;IIMI5TRATI(X^%'*NSW DSLHI, 2^12 
NOVSdBER 1970. Report. New Delhi, Asian Institute of Bducational 
Planning and Administration 1971. iii, 542p. 98 ref. 

The main objectives of the Seminar were to .acquaint the educational 
planners and administrators with the theory and concepts of modern 
management and to make them aware of the application of some of the 
modem management techniques to administratiai in general and educa- 
tional administration in particular. The report is divided into two 
parts. Part one presents details regarding the organization of the 
seminar, summaries of discussion papers presented at the seminar, a 
resume of discussicais held on each paper, and major recommaidations^ 
Part two contains the full text of all discussiai papers and a 
select bibliography on the subject. 

187 SARAV/i^ KUM/iR: Indian educational service. NIK Journal 1971, 
6(1), 41^.7. 

A short account of how the Indiai Sducaticnal Service (1*^)- that 
was created in 1886-87 fizzled out in 1924 has been given. It is 
observed that the tremendous expansion of education in the post** 
Independence period call for the creation of ISS. The Kothari 
Commission C1964-66) has also welcomed the. idea. Presently the 
members of the Indian /idministrative Service CIAS) are involved in 
developmcait of education* in most of the States. Slowly and steadily 
the programmed educational administration, like programmed instruction 
is coming into vogue. This positioa dem.snds a specially recruited 
staff. It is felt that the provincial educational service cannot 
deliver the goods and that 'there is a need for creating an I®?. The 
following suggestions are given 5 1) creation of ISS should be a phased 
programme; a beginning may bo made in one State or a Centrally 
administered area; 2) the lES should be looked upon as a means of 
implementing ii the Centre's advisory role as well as the States* 
educational programmes; 3) there should be special training and 
education for the ISS candidates on the pattern of the IAS training; 
4) the oncadremont of the I^ should include some selected posts of 
headmasters^ district education officers, officers in the directorate 
and the secretariat, educational advisors- in the Centre, some posts 
in the departments of education of universities, teaching staff in 
the proposed staff oollcge for educational administrators, etc. 
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188 SliARMA M.L: Orgpjiizational climato of schools, a comparative 

study. Naya Shikshak (Toachor Today) 1972, 14(3), 74-86. 11 rcf. 

The sample consistqd of 56 headmasters and 570 teeichers from 
56 boys' as well ^^s ^cirls* schools. Out of 56 schools 34 were 
government schools. The ortjpjnizational climate of the schools 
v/as studied by usinjj the tool OCDQ developed by Halpin and Croft. 
The hypothesis soufjht to bo tested was that the government 
secondary schools differ from private GQccxicloxy schools in their 
crrrrjiizationaL climate. The following are the main findings t 
1) no sif^ificant differences were found to exist in the orgnniza- 
ti':nal climates of gc:vemment and private schools; 2) staff 
members of a larger number of ^^irls' secondary schools perceival 
the clima^te of their schools as ^controllod^ as compared to boys* 
schools; 3) '^Qlosed* climate was most frequently perceived climate; 
this was followed by 'opoi' and then 'controlled' climate typos; 
4) no significant difference was found in all the three dimensicxi 
(oKcept ^fisprit.^y- means associated with '^roup behaviour; mean scores 
on *&prit' wrc high for government schoolSf 5) no significant 
difference was found to exist in all the four dimension means 
associated with leader behaviour between government and private 
schools; 6) disengagement associated witH group behaviour was found 
to be high in the private boys* schools compared to prtvate girls* 
schools; 7) intensity of 'thrust*^ eissociatcd with leader behaviour 
was found to bo significantly high in girls* schools. 



Student P^-vrticipation 



189 .ABRAH/g^i A S: Student participation - dangers of hasty 

reform. Times of India 17 May 1972, p.8, cols. 3^5. 1200 words. 

The unthoughtfUl manner in which the Western idea of student 
participation is being accepted by politicians and administrators 
alike has been criticised. Unlike in the West, student leaders 
in India, qlTc politicians on the make, striving for personal gains 
rather than for the interests of their fellow students. Moreover, 
the average studait in the West is older, better informed .and 
emoticsa ally more* mature than his Indian counterpart v/ho is most 
worried about security via a degree. He is not motivated by a desire 
to change the system but merely to bend it to selfish purposes, 
Kence, it has been urged that the advisability of studait participa- 
ticxi should be considered seriously before its introduction. 
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3111 SINGH: Who says students should not participate? 
Nia Journal 1972, 6(4), 27-31. 

It is argued that students should bo allowed to participate in 
all aspects of educational manof^ement including selection and 
promotion of teachers. Students' . active, participation should, 
in the long run, not only estriblish administrative and academic 
reforms in the educational system, but should contribute to 
mould national leadership in different fields. Student participa 
.tion should not be merely in the form of a ccxisultative machinery 
It is noted with gratificati'.rn that many 6f the Indian 
universities have already taken steps for student participation ii 
the academic and administrative affairs. 



MISHRA N C: Stud'cint participation in varsity affairs. 
Free Press Journal 8 /<pril 1972, p. 4, colSc ^-tt. 1500 wordsi 

The demand for student representation in the academic and 
governing bodies of imiversities is made both by teachers and 
students* Young students are confident of mana(^ng the 
affairs of their institutions efficiently. The student-teacher 
consultative committee could be formed with student representa- 
tives selected on the basis of one or two from. each class 
including postgraduate classes, professors in the departments 
and teachers to match the strength of student represoitatives. 
This ccmmittco could discuss all academic and administrative 
matters at regular intervals. l>r. T. Sen suggested that a 
committeo consisting of— three-student' representatives frc^ each 
faxiultyj the Vice-Chancellor, the itegistrar, the Controller of 
Sxaminaticxis and the Dean of students shculd meet once in three 
months to keep the students informed about the background 'of 
administrative measures- and to seek their suggestions about 
other measures to bo taken. Ha also urged the formaticn of a 
student aiffairs committee to coordinate various student 
activities, a library committee and a finance committee and a 
plcicement and training committee to help pupils looking for woilc 
to finance their studios. The finance ccmmittee. would discuss 
the university finances and present the student *s point of 
view at the finance body. Hbwover, in India, the student 
participation is being acceded to under pressure. The 
Universities should* be opened to new ideas and bring abcut 
fellow-feeling in the. campuses by allowing students to 
participate. - ' . 
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192 RAJ AGOF ALAN" K R: Restricted scope for student particlpatlcai* 

Mai?^ 18 April 1972, p»4, cols; 3^5. 1100 words* 

The Senate and the Academic Council being fairly large, oven if 
students are given about 20 to 25 seats, their voice may not be 
effectively heard and are likely to be more frustrated than before. 
Similarly, in the smaller bodies like the Boards of Studies where 
the maximum number is only 12, lacV: oi adequate subject knowledge 
would be a handicap to the student in his effective participation. 
Moreover, the tenure of students is not long enough to be able to 
get well acquainted with the rules and regulations proscribed, for 
sn^ooth functioning of the university bodies, and to use them to 
further one^s field of interest. Hence, a deeper study of the problem 
should bo made with cxily a* healthy and fruitful participation in view. 



193 Student participation / Bditorial Ifttavada 6 i^Dril 1972, 

p,4, cols. 1-2, 800 words. 

Favouring the participaticn of students in the control of 
universities, it has been urged that the students be represented 
from post-graduate teaching, departments. Such students >vould 
be able to put forth their suggestions with maturity. -The 
studGnts"are not clear about wliat they expect to achieve by 
participation. Therefore, they should draw out clear proposals 
and objectives for pressing their demands and provide a guideline 
to enable' authorities to support the measure. An understcmding 
is absolutely essential that the student representatives would 
concede to the verdict of the committee or to vice-chancellor^s* 
ruling. The elders and t ho students should work in a spirit 
of reciprocation. The students should respond to the opportunity 
given to them for participating in University affairs and woilc 
wholeheartedly for the achievement of success. 



194 VINAYiiC J P: University administration w should students 

participate? I^industan .Hmos 1 April 1972, p. 7, cols. 3-^. 
1200 words. 

In view of the rapid growth of the academic institutions and the 
rosultant communication gap, involvement of students in the decision- 
making bodies* like Senate, Academic Council, Boards- of Studies, and 
ftcecutivc Council has been recommended. The proposal has been 
justified on the grounds that it help teachers to teach bettor 

and students to learn better and that it has educational value. 
Ilowever, decision-snaking in certain areas like admission, appointment, 
promotion, examinations, etc. should be left to teachers, students- 
having a right to offer comments and criticism. It has been tinder-* 
lined that the university authorities should have no fears that the 
student representatives will act irresponsibly. 
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ADULT BDUCATION 



195 B71ADRIAH 11; Pbnctional literacy. Indian Journal of Mult 

Sdu cation 1972, 33(4), 11, 12. • 

Tho cCTicept of functional literacy means that the adults muct 
acquire an ability to road and v/rite which is tru^y functional 
and that the literacy programines iraist be linked with technical, 
a^i cultural, industrial, health, and hoiriG-making training, so 
that ol'l dimensions "Of lifG-oconomic, scientific, health, vocational, 
social, etc. are developed in them. Due importance must be given 
to follow-up programmes and reading materials for neo-literates so 
that they maintain and improve their reading ability. 



196 3UTT K: Population education for young adults. Social 

Action 1972,. 22C2), 99-110. 

There is need for population control. It is therefore necessary 
to consider how best to; impart population education to out-of- 
school young adults. The approach so far to control population 
has been exclusively clinical and the major burden of selling the 
idea has been thrust on^ medical profession. The non-medical 
approach has been emphasised in this article. In pressing for 
population control, it wiir not be effective to aim at changing 
basic values. Tho. economic, hoejlth and social s^dvantages of 
having a small family have to be stressed. The educational 
prograr^me has to cn^loy the microcosmlc approach which permits 
tho use of concrete examples of immediate relevance easily 
grasped by the target population. People are not sufficiently 
altruistic to understand tho global or national implications of 
population explosion. Having presented the case for the desirability 
of the small family, it remains to show that the means of controlling 
tho size of the family are ■ available, medically safe and also.religi- 
ously and socially acceptable. The population education can be 
imparted by nan-medical persons. For this, there should be a properly 
conceived organizational structure. Besides, tho mass mG<iia can also 
be employed effectively. It is better to incorporate population 
education into the various socio-economic and learning situations for 
^ which there is popular demand. 



Ca^ESRSNCS a< CaiTINUING* SDUCATJCN mJ> UNr^RSITIKS IN THB. 
ASI/iM /^ID SCXITH PACIFIC R3GICN 1970, M^R/S: Continuing education 
and tuiiveVsities. New Delhi, Indian University /issociation for 
Continuing Sducation and University of Madras 1971, ii, .227p, 

This publication contains papers discussed and the addresses 
delivered at the Oonferonceo The Conference agreed upon to « 
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make tho following broad rscommondaticns to tho unlvorsitles:* 
a) a dopartmont of continuing education should be established 
witliin each university; b) as programmes are launched, the 
university would ascertain the needs of comr.amityj c) each 
department of continuing education shcxild bo advised by a 
committee, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor as Chairman and with 
a broad based membership cons^.sting of persons belonging to the 
academic cominunity as well as representative citizens residing 
within the area served by the university; d) the physical 
faxsilities of the university, such as tho libraries, laboratories, 
halls of resid§ncG etc», should bo readily made available for 
use in connection with programmes of continuing education; 
e) community involvement should be sought both in the planning and 
conduct of prograimnes of continuing education, and community 
resources in the form of personnel and phycical facilities should 
be utilised whenever possible.. 



GUPTA L N: Linking adult education with life. Naya Shlkshak 
(Teacher Today) 1972, 14(3),^ 14^19. 

Aiult literacy has to play a major role In bringing about a 
more harmonious and just social . order, apart from its need 
for general economic development. The most important factor 
in adult literacy is motivatiai.' It is in this regard that 
functionea literaxjy assumes importance.. The programme has to 
be devised in such a way as to suit the peculiar needs of a 
particular area*. To start vdth, 20% of the illiterates in an 
area chosen should be concentrated upon instesid of attempting 
100% coverage. The teaching should be made interesting, 
Audio-visual aids should be made use of. Special programmes 
should be devised, for the children who accompany adult 
illiterates, particularly women. Mult literacy programmes 
ohculd be coordinated' with- developmental projects such as 
canal project. Ceure -should be taken to see that functional 
literacy does net become merely utilitarian programme without 
adequate emphasis acx basic virtues which go to make good citizens. 



COURSES OF STUDY 



IvI/JHI/5 T A: Modernising the curriculum. Nefw Frontiers 
in Bducation 1972, 2(1), 28-39^ 

The drawbacks of the system and methods of education in use in 
Indian universities -have been 'pointed out as * 
follows! 1) the- syllabus prescribed is in great minute detail 
thixs indicating the extent of the knowledge that a student need 
to possess in order to gradjaate; thus, the purpose of the 
tiniverslty course has been tal<en to cram information into the 
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students in a limitod time; owing to the stress laid on word^ 
perfect information, tendency of using memory is encouragod; 
2) the type and number of quest i ens set at the examinations are 
descriptive in nature requiring almost a reproduction of text- 
book material; 3) the use of ihgUsh as the medium of 
instruction and examination makes slavish dependence cn memory? 
4) the capacity for independent thought has bpen curbed in all 
the vmiversities; 5) curricula is purely theoretical and have 
no relation to the actual problems of life in India; 6) the 
courses of study in rural colleges arc also not related 
either to rural life or to programmes of rural development; 
7) the curricula. in Indian Universities are outdated. The 
remedial measures have been suggested as follo\vsr 1) the 
syllabus should give in broad outline the areas of study \vith 
wMch studaits should be familiar; 2) no textbooks should be» 
prescribed; only a list of reference books which covet the 
syllabus should be prescribed; 3) each Board of Studies should 
revise the syllabus at least once in three years to exclude 
outdated matters and to include the latest research and 
discoveries in ,the field; for this purpose the Boards of 
Studies should have qualified young men and women and one or 
two members outfiJide the university who are canpetent and 
aware of advancing knowledge; 4) the structure of the courses 
should be changed to provide a large choice and ccxnbinations 
of subjects to students; ST while the syllabus is to be 
constantly revised opportunities be provided for the teachers 
to keep up with advancing knowledge thrcugh attendance at 
seminars and special refresher courses; 6) the outdated methods 
of teaching should be replaced by seminars,' problem-solving 
sessions, library sessions and other well-knem pedagogical 
devices; 7) the examination system should be reformed by 
continuous assessment of pupils; ST colleges should not bo 
sulDsidised by the State through grants-in-aid. They should 
charge fees to run the institutions; 9) the first degree 
should be separated from the university and placed tinder an 
autenctnous college Board. Only Master's degree should ronain 
in the university and its level be raised to international 
standards. 



OJRRlCULWi 



2oo AGG/UFtW/aL, L N:. Teaching economics in secondary schools ^ a 

point of view '"for developing curriculum^ Educational Forum 
1971, 16(2), 1^4. ^ ' 

The teaching of economics at the secondary level should 
encourage reasoned judgment and rational analysis of eccnomic 
problems. A basic framework on which the syllabus in economics- 
for the higjier secondary classes could be evolved^ has been 
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suggested as under:. 1) information as to how an economy works, 
the various flav/o in the econor\y; 2) vaxtCMC patterns of economies 
functioning in the world; 3) Indian econcmy; 4) bacic concepts 
and simple principles of cccnonics derived from the above three; 
5) application of these principlas for analysing practical 
eccnoTdc problems facing India; 6) econoiTdc planning - as 
solution for economic ailments. 



AIYA S y C: School science project of India, Delhi, 
National Council of Bducatiaia3. Research and Training, 1971. 
13p^ 

The NCBRT, which is the agency most cmcemed with the 
organization and execution of a school science project, and 
the Indian educational pattern have been described. The 
objectives of a major school science project are that the 
teacliing of science at the elementary stage should be 
integrated with the enyironmont in which the child grows, 
and towards the end of the middle -school c»nd, more particularly, 
at the secondary staige, considerable stress be laid on the 
applications of science and use of tools and gadgets. The 
implement atictti of such, a programme requires prc-servlce of 
teachers as well as instructiaial material like teachers'" 
handbooks, textbooks^ demonstration kits and pupils^ kits. 
A pilot project already -launched with the assistance of the 
unaSOO and the U^^ICiRF to realize the above has been described. 



B/jRi'3?HI M P: VSnijya sikcan yuganukul kaise hcS. Cqmmerce 
teaching - the question of keeping pace with time)) / Hindi^. 
Naya Shikshak .(Teacher Today) 1972, 14(3), 108-115* 

Some of the drawbacks of the Commerce syllabus of the 
Raj as than Board of Secondary Sducation axe:: 1) lack of 
relationship between theory and practice; 2) outmoded 
textbooks of Boc^-keeping, Business Methods, Banking and' 
Commercial Geography; 3)" defective system of teaching; 
4) ill*^quipped classes; 5) lack of orientation programmes 
for in-service Commerce teachers. Sane suggestions for 
improvement are::'l) revising the syllabus and rewriting the 
textbooks; 2) the Board and the Department of Education 
providing opportunities' for seminars and grcwp discussions 
where the services of experts can be availed of; 3) starting 
in-service training programmes for Commerce teachers; 
4) providing funds to equip Commerce classes "with latest 
.Cbiranercial devices; 5)" including practical examinations 
to test application of knowledge. 
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BLM^IX)'H D: Need for and requirements of work -experience, 
Nia Journal 1971, 6Cl), 18^22, 



ALl the sciences are eventually related to the production 
process as a source of social wealth and this will form the 
basis of evaluation of all .scientific activities. Therefore, 
work-exporionce must be a subject for all children without 
exception and an integral part of. general education. It is 
imperative to prepare basically the pupils for their future 
occupations during their schooling. In all professions more 
advanced techniques and tools axe to bo used and so the 
citizens should be trained in such techniques and tools, .The 
development of the chiid^s social relations is an important 
tsisk for work-oxpcrionce. From the pedagogical point of view, 
linking the students' training \yith- productive work is 
necessary for the unity of the mental, moral and physical 
development of the child, Ai overview of the need for and 
place of work -experience is given diagromatically. Linking 
the productive work with the idea of general education means 
that woUc^-oxperienco has ramifications and similarly other 
subjects have ramifications with the area of work -experience. 



204 DBV INMIR 5IHGH; Sducaticn for proper social behaviour, 

Sducational Forum 1971, 16(3-4), 1-6, 



Next to home, school is the formal agency to look after the 
social development of the child. The school should socialise 
the child. in the following manner; 1) the curriculum having 
soc5.ological approach; 2) the subject matter being an effective 
instrumcait of social control; 3) laying primary emphasis on 
the social behaviour outside the classroom; 4) providing 
socially desirable knowledge, "skills and experiences; 

5) providing social interaction In various socials situ at ions; 

6) making available opportunities for social and group learning 
such as games, dreunatics, projects, debates anc'* other 
activities; 7) enforcing social discipline and Bocial control 
through a body of rules, regulations, moral and :t-ocial values; 
8> developing pupils into good citizens^ increasing their 
judgement, initiative. Independence and social competence j 

9) the content of education being determined by social 
environment of the pupils© 



205 KRISW/W V S: Population education, Iflltavada 19 April 

1972, p,4, cols, 4^7, 1080 words. 

Population education should create in the minds of youth 
and children", a rational, scientific and realistic attitude 
towards the demographic problem. Broad concepts of health 
and economics of family as a social unit and elementary ideas 
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an dynandcs vof population f:jro\vth, the intcr-rclaticnsliip 
bGt\veen total population and the rosources of the nation 
should be taught in gr?\cled stages at primary, middle, end 
secondary schools and at university classes. The subject 
should ' into'^rated vdth social scienco, ^o^raphy and 
other slLiilar subjects' and form a part of comprehensive 
educational pror^romme. Teachers of high calibroj specially 
trained in the method of teaching this subject sh-;uld be " 
provided to intrxOduce the subject in lo^cal and scientific 
manner. The prcEramme cf population oducnticn should also 
cover the out-^of ^school youth throur^h oxtonsinn work or through 
various media of auviio^visual instruction. A Cx-jurso of 
training should be rjiven to popvaation educators working as 
multi-purpose workers engaged in a school system and working 
among rural youth groups, etc. Population education would 
develop in youth the right attitudes for establishing social 
equality and economic justice. 



206 New" course /HBditorialV* Times of India 28 April 1972^ p.6, 

col. 1. 500 words. 

The government * s decision to teach Marat hi compulsorily for 
three years from stendard six to eight in ncn-Meirathir^medium 
schools but exclude.it in the examina,tions .will not serve 
the Government's aim that all non-JilarafcW students should gain 
a working knowledge of the language. The Government's 
purpose can be served only if students* promotions from one 
standard to the other are based on passing the Marathi in 
paper in the final examinations. It has been suggested that 
a further deterioration in standards can be avoided by not 
including an .optional subject in the minimxim five papers in 
wWLch a student must pass in order to get through the 2BC 
examination and by raising the minimum percentage required to 
pass in these papers from 35 to 4o, while the minimum for the 
remaining two or three* papers should not be less than 35^ 
The Government's decision to scrap its own earlier proposal to 
have a public examination In two subjects at the end of 
standard IX in favour of -one mammoth tost in standard X has^ 
been regretted. 



207 PAL B N: Family life education in Indian schools. NIB 

Journal 1971, 6(l), 29^3. 

The family life educaticxi to be useful and functional 

must ccsiform to the cultural norms and the social and prtvat© 
needs of the society. Important objectives of H/B aror 

1) preparing students for better performDnce in family living; 

2) promoting cooperative living among faiidly members; 

3) inculcating among students a sense of community and integrated 
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living so that the family does not stand in tho way of tho 
roalisatiofn of tho acceptod objectives boforo tho coTiimunityj 
4) creating a Tnoro progressive and sympathetic outloc^ on na^ 
- .tional prcbloms. FLB need not bo confirmed to school stage 
alcne, it should form an important part of adult educatic^ als% 
Tho funeral content of FLB should include education about food,^ 
consumption^ homo living, dress, sex^ culture, religion, 
morals, ethics, etc^ TLH heis to bo a phased cne spread out for 
the entire schooling period. n*B for primary, middle and 
secondary school stages has been proposed. 



SRIVASTAVA P L: iDb,1ectives of home science at secondary 
lev'Gl; NIB Journal 1971, 6C2), 29-33, 

The broad objectives of home science -have boon cited eis t- 
1) developing an appreciation of and the basic abilities and 
skills necessary for family living; 2) development of knowledge 
ond abilities fundamental for entering college studies in home 
sciencej 3) knowledge of. various professions or vocational 
training open* to high school. home science students. - The 
specific objectives have been described Esnd grouped under the 
following subject headings:: l) food and nutrition j 2) housing 
and home management; 3) clothing - personal and family; 
4) child development and family relationships; 5) family 
relations. 



BCXXqOMIGS OF JQXJCATION 



D/JT R: Institutloial cost and efficiency of education in 
colleges of the Panjab University, Manpower Jour:ial 1972, 
7(4)^ 56.^6, 

The purpose of tho study is to analyse the factors affecting 
unit cost of college education md then to examine if there 
exists coiy correlation between cost factors and efficiency of 
the educational institution. The study covers 67 colleges of 
the Panjab University, The efficiency index has becsi defined 
as the ratio of total students passed to total students admitted. 
The- variables Included in the analysis of mit costs 'and 
efficiency ares: enrolment, age. of the collegG^ average pay of 
the toa^cher, teachor^pupil ratio, and percentage •of arts to 
science students admitted. The influence of^ these variables on 
cost of education per student admitted, percentage of students 
passed- to students admitted and cost .of education per stud<ait 
passed has been examined. The type of msnagemont ^ government/ 
non«-igovemment — has been included as a dummy variable. The 
import coit conclusictis arrived at on tho basis of findings are 
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as follows: 1) It -is very necessary to minimise cost per student 
passed by reducing the margin between students cidmittcd and 
studcjnts passed. 2) Higher education in Panjab is operating at 
about 52% efficiency level. 3) The crucial factors affecting cost 
per student passed are enrolment, ratio of oxts to science 
students admitted, pupil ♦^toachor ratio and average pay of the 
teacher. 4) Tho efficiency of the institution is not linked to 
the teachers' let*el of wages. 5) The teacher-pupil ratio is a 
variable which increases unit cof5ts, but being directly 
associated with efficiency, it tends to reduce cost per student 
passed. The principle of selectivity should be applied in 
admissions to scienco courses. 6) Cost per student admitted as 
well as cost per student pa^Jsed are inversely related to 
enrolment. 



210 PAQ\li«^ABHAN C B; JBcbncmics of educational planning in India^ 

New Delhi, Arya Book Depot, 1971. viii, 176p. 

The book Is on attempt to provide the techniques of economic 
analysis to the educrticnnl administrators to enable them to 
formula.te a comprohensivo an'A purposeful educational planning. 
The contents of the book include; 1>' evolution of modem 
approaches to educational planning; 2) basic concepts in 
economics relevant to educational planning; 3) economic growth 
and techniques of projecting the national accounts; 4) setting 
up targets for onrolm.ont cri the basis of the manpower requirement 
for economic growth; 5) financing and costing, of our educational 
plan; 6) an alternative approach to planning of education; 
7) 'efficiency ojid productivity of education; 8) cost benefit 
onalysis in oducatioial planning; 9> systems analysis end other 
Tnanagement techniques for educational planning and administration;' 
10) educational planning and budgeting; 11) economle analysis and 
new educational techniques; 12) eccnornic analysis and vocational 
and technical education; 13) recent trends in economics of education 
and cccnomics of educational planning. 



211 J:: Schools or penitentiaries? Hindustan Hmes, 

Sunday «5rld 16 i^ril 1972^ p.l, cols. 1-5; p. 2, col. 6. 
2500 words. 

It is regretted that expansion of education is being achieved 
at the cost of the teac^ier^pupil ratio and relationship, and 
that tindue amount of money is being spent on school buildings. 
It has been suggested that everybody connected with- school 
education must recognize a) that a school must always remain 
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a sir.rJLl unit of not wore thai 600 pupils, with small classes 
and a manageable teacher-pupil ratio, b) that ':,hG school 
inccir-o inust be spent on tho e^lucaticnal needs of the children 
on the rolls, o) that the cost^urdon of cxijansi^xi should not 
be placed cn these ch^.ldren but sh'^uld be a charf>o upcr* society 
as a whole, Tho following measures have been rccorm^cnded to 
improve the present situaticnr 1) levying: specific .education 
cess at the State level, and takin^c I6ans from the bnr.lcs; 

2) desirpiinjj school buildings in such a manner that a oart 
could bo rented out to commercial ostablishmentsf 

3) modernizing toacher-traininij colleges^ 



212 CKs^TRAL ADVISORY. BOAHD OF SIKJCATION, OTIMirrM; ON SCHOOL 

BUILDINCS^ Report. New Delhi, Ministry of Wucation and 
Social Ifelfare, 1971. 65p, 

The Central Advisory Board of Bducation in its 35th meeting 
on May 2^3, 1970 passed a" l:esoiution emphasising the urgent 
need to provide buildings to educational institutions 
especially^ at the primary stage, ilie Union Education Minister 
appointed a Committee on School Buildings In order to examine 
tho problem aiid to prop^ire concrete proposals for action* 
Brief summary of the recommendations of tho committee are 

given below;: 1) the committee urges ' tho Govomm^Jnt of India to 
set apart Rs»lo croros per cinnum for the nbxt ton years as 
grants to tho State? Governments specifically for construction 
of school buildings. If necessr^y, half of the amount may be 
givnn as loan and the rest a?5 grant; 2) a revolving fund of 
at least Rs.lo crorcs may be set up from which loans could bo 
given to the State for the ccnstruction of school buildingsj 

3) in order to mobilise local rescxirces for school buildings 
following steps are recommended ^ 3) funds may bo collected 
through lotteries, b) local people may bo asked to donate one 
or two rooms at tho time of birthdays, marriages etc, 

c) religious institutions- may bo encouraged to donate 
buildings as part of their programme, d) other avenues like 
staging plays, organising exhibitions should be explored for 
raising funds for school buildings, e) contributions in kind 
such as cement, food for paying for labour etc. may be collected; 

4) tho cost of school buildings may bo' reduced by adopting the 
designs and suggestions of the Central 'Building Research Instltutof 

5) prioritlGs may be assigned for construction of new buildings,, 
highest priority being given for schools now being hold In 
open and for completing Incomplete buildings followed by schools 
conducted in tents, and those having rented accommodatlcn^ 
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213 OCVINDARAJAN S Rt Purposeful education in Tamil Nadu, 

landu 2 Jvuie 1972, p,6, cols, 4-8, 1200 words. 

In the context cf the conflicting views regarding the duration 
of school and college education, the following compromise has 
been suggested: A ton-yoar school course should ho followed by 
a ono-yoar PUC (Pro-Tcch^, Pre^^^Iod or HSC) into which adirdssion 
will be on the basis of merit and inuch r053tricted„ Tlio Pre- 
Tbch will be in engineering jCollegcS| the Pre.-;^Iod in modical 
colleges and tViO BSC in some selected schools. Students who 
fail to get into medical or engineering colleges after passing 
the Pro^Tech or Pre-Med courses will go for diploma courses 
in the respective fields. The degree ccurr^o will bo of three 
years^ duration and those that got into i'C from the PUC must 
have reached a definite level of proficiency. In the alternate 
structure meant for w«ak students, thero will be a two-ye^ 
course with an acarloinic stream and a vocational, stream catering 
to the majority. The two-yeeir course sh.ould be entrusted to a 
State board. Junior colleges conductixig the two-year C'"xarse 
may be called as Institutes aid affiliated to the State board. 
Three-year degree colleges need not bo run in remote villa^ips' 
and the colleges offering only a few degree courses may bo 
converted into Institutes with several vocational streams. The 
proposed schemes c^n succeed only if the Government give up: 
q) the present system of free education at all levels upto the 
PUC and b) the proscription of a degree as a minimuin qualifica^ 
ticti for public services (except the first cadre executives).* 
Tho threo-year dopjreo course must bo very specialized and 
vigorous and the overall economic and industrial planning must 
be such as to create many mere jobs. 



214 MAHAPATRA H* Our education at a glance. Educational 

Forum 1971, 16(3^), 7*^11. 

The»i.oral, cultural and spiritual dogonoratlcn of teachers and 
students, exploitation of students by politicians, parental 
apathy, increase in tho number of experiments in Gdu.<?ation, 
lack of justice and Impartiality at higher levels have boon 
underlined as tho mc^Jo^ defects of the present educational 
systerii. Some of the remedial moasu^'os suggested are: 1) selecting 
the right typo of teeichersj 2) raising the financial and 
social status of teachers; 3) standardising and centralising 
. education at all levolsj 4) imparting moral instruction to 
students* 5) forming democratic institutions in schools and 
collegeo like student- unions, pciriiaments and olubs^ and 
increasing the number of curricular and co-rcurricuiar activitiesj 

6) prohibiting political interference in educational institutionsj- 

7) forming Parents Associations and giving them adequate 
representation in ec\ucational arimini strati on and mancxgcmontj 

8) formulating educational reforms only after due deliberation 
and ensuring their irrevocability cnce implemented. 
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215 MUlCBRJI S L K: Bharatiya siksa - sthlti-vislesan- 

tatha sarnbh&vanaem (=.In<licax-education ^ analysis and probabilities 
of the situation)^ / Hindi Arga, Vinod Pustak Mandir, 1972. 
ii, 213p, 30 rcf. 

Contains essays by various authors on differoit aspects of Indian 
educational problenis. Chapter headings are os under: 1) historical 
background of uiodem Indian education; 2) organisation of Indian 
education; 3) pre-prinary ec\i cation in India; 4) primary ecUicaticn 
in India; 5) seccndory education in India; 6) higher education in 
India;,?) teacher oducaticai in India; -8) technical education in India; 
9) wcnan*s education in India; 10) adult oducaticai in India.; 
11) oducaticffi and language problem; 12) scsne experiment in Indian 
educei"i;ion; 13) progress- end problem of education in Rajasthan; 
14) conclusions. 



216 SimOY G Lt Is higher oducaticai spurious? University 

News 1972, 10(5), 18^. 

The unprecedented expansion of higher educaticn heis been under*- 
lined as responsible for the problem of educated unemployment. 
Tho following remedial measures ha.ve been suggested^ 1) pasdng 
more attention to plcmentary education; 2) diversifying education 
at the high school st^TiCj 3) affiliating colleges to a college 
Board under the overall supervision .of the university; 
4) higher education must support itself from the foe collected 
from students; 5) offering scholarships cn a large scale to the 
deserving students; 6) using regional languages as the media of 
instruction at all levels with a provision for link language; 
7) granting sufficierit eutcaiomy to colleges in the matter of 
syllabi and examinations* 



217 TANBJA V R: Sducational thought and practice. New Delhi, 

Sterling Publishers, 1971, 380p. 

WLscussion cn the subject has been divided into five partst D edu- 
cat5.ca ^ moaning, function and aims; 2) impact of philosophical 
thought on educr.tion; 3) inspiratich from educational pbilosQphersj 
4) education for what? 5) current thought and practice^ 



218 VBPA R K: Education for economic growth. Hindustan Times 

9 May 1972, p. 5, cols. 3^, 8. 1500 words. 

It is pointed out that China has adopted work oriented education 
in tho university stage and that it imparts skills to pupils in 
accordance with the needs of the country. In India, Gandhiji*s- 
Vardha Scheme did not get a fair trial and perhaps the reform should 
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have started at the university level instead of at the primary 
level as has boon done in China. MoreovGr, the bcisic structure 
of education in India has remained unchanged since pro-indcpendcnce 
period. The govomjiicnt and its agencies are now providing various 
incentives ond orgf:nising special oriontaticn programmes at a 
number of centres tc a^S'ist oducc.ted unemployed to sot up their ov;n 
Smell production units. The technological and other cduc^^.tional 
institutions are not inducing pupils to assiirilatG a sense of 
achievement essential for suocos53ful entrepreneur. The colleges 
and technical institutions should build into their curriculum a 
sense of realism and practical knowledge tc familiarise students 
with the problems of society and make education productive in the 
real sense. 



219 YBCLB 3 B, SAB/ISWATHY P..R: Qti estimating the school^age 

population for compulsory education in some fiCAFS Countries. 
Indian Bducational Heview 1972, 7(1), li4.-22. 

Ai attempt has been made to estimate the population in the 
compulsory (first level) school-going groups for most of 
the coonrries in the BCAFS region by interpolation from the 
available populaticn projections by ago. 



SOUCiVriCWjiL PSYCHQLOGY 



220 liil^T S S: Social pressures towards learning and performance. 

Indian Bducatic»ial Review 1972, 7(1), 177-86. 19 rof. 

A brief summary of the research in the area of social influences 
on- group functioning has been presented^- The following are the 
factors which contribute to the acceptance of social pressures and 
influences:. 1) group cohesiveness or the attraction ox the group; 2) status 
of the p--rsan oxerting influence; 3) environmental factor; 

4) nature of the atmosphere, that is whether democratic or authorita*' 
risn. The social pressures on the child making him learn and perform 
usually come from his family, the peer group, the community, the teacher, 
etc. Investigations should be conducted to find out the relative 
emphasis on scholastic performance by various socio-econcmic classes; 
the varying influences of persuasive pressures and commands; 
the effect of the status of the person exerting pressure; and other 
related factors^ The planning and organization of group activities 
in the school should be such that these activities become the 
focal point of learning, Smphasis should be laid on the social 
aspect of learning. 
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221 B/5UM/iLLIK .BAMSRJSS D: Ch thG relationship bGt^^^en 

achievement motivation end risk taking. Indian Journal of 
Psychology 1967, .42(1^44)., 93^. 11 ref. 

The present study was inade to see whether the predicted 
curvilinear' relationship between achievement motivation and 
risk taking behavio^ar holds between an objective measure of 
nAoh esnd risk talcing under hypothetical situations^ Seventy 
five male gi*aduafccs, coming from all parts of India and 
studying at an institute of public health education and 
research, \vere administered the nAch scale of the Sdwards 
Personal Preferences Schedule and the Choice Dilemmas Procedure 
Instrument, A-clii-squeire test was made comparing tho high 
and low n/ich groups in relation to riskr^categorieo. The chi,-. 
square (^^ = .27) was foxmd to be ncn-«ignificant^ showing that 

the high n/ich group did not differ significantly from the low 
nAch group in the selection of intermediate levels of subjective 
probability. Thus, the expected curvilineeir relationship was 
not obtained in this study. 



222 BIR SINGH: Review of research in classrocBn group behaviour^ 

Indian aducatiaial Review, 1972, 7(l>, 195^208. 32 ref. 

A review of research in classroom group behaviour has been made, 
c.ms:-der:lng significant studies conducted between 1939 and 
1965, under the following heads:: nature of groups, cohesiveness, 
communication, structure, norms, goals, 'group composition, 
instructional leadership and frustration. Major techniques 
such as the following for changing group behaviour have been 
devised: 1) grcup-decisioii techniques; 2) problem-solving 
methods; and 3) techniques for "studying groups. To understand 
childron*s group behaviour - in -order to change it ^ various 
techniques such as the follov.dng are used by' educational 
investigators: 1> obsQrv;^.tlon, 2> sociometric techniques, 
3) questlcmnairos, 4) cumulative records, 45) gaiecdotal 
records, 6> time sampling, 7) group biography, aid 8) guide 
to group characteristics^ It is advocated that toachers 
should attempt to make some studies of their own dassroon 
groups , after' gaining the knowledge needed to conduct experiments. 



223 BOSB S: Kffect of group processing on IXMPl scores of a 

group of tribal adolescents. Indian Bducatlonal Review 1972, 
7(1), 141^52^ 22 rcf^ 

The study aims to evaluate the efficacy of graip processing to 
change attitude and improve adjustment status of a group of 
tribal adolescents of Darjeeling Hiiis fis detected by comparing 
their pre^ and post^programme participation MNIPI scores. The 
physical education programme selected for the study consisted of 
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a list of highly organised group activity aimed at developing 
the following qualities : i) self^responsibilityj ii) self^^ 
assessment capaoity; iii) group bclongingnoss and loyalty} 
iv) undorctanding others and sharing with others^ The subjects 
selected were 70 tribal willing adolosccaits who wore eager to 
participate in the programme, and 70 who were unwilling^ ALl 
were subjected to the group processing programme for two years. 
Their pre and post.-programmo scores on WPl wore compcU^od. The 
results proved the efficacy of group processing in physical 
education programme for a limited period on the experimental 
group in improving the morale and family relatiois aspects. 
Ai obvious fact in the field of educatioial processing is to 
expect and wait for an emerging effect. The said expectaticxi 
had been fulfilled also in the social adjustment aspect of the 
experimental group. The effect of group processing to improve 
the motivati ;nal status of an unwilling group by becoming willing 
one due to acquirement of basic democratic qualities had also 
been observed^ 



224 - BRAH\Ii!NAND JHA ^SUM/INM Similarity of operations and 
retroactive inhibition. Indian Journal of Psychology 1967, 
42(1^), 44^7. 6 ref. ' 

The pui*pose of this experiment was to investigate the difference 
between retroactive inhibiticn resulting from i) learning both 
the original and interpolated- tasks by the complete presentaticxi 
method, and ii) learning the original task by complete presentation 
method and the interpolated task by the anticipation method. It 
was found that a) retroactive inhibition took place in both the 
conditiOTs, b) the amoimt of inhibition from learning both the 
original and interpolated tasks by coir^lete presentation method 
was greater than th9 amount of inhibition from learning the original 
task by complete presentation method and interpolated task by 
anticipation method^ It has been pointed out that learning both 
the orii^nal and interpolated tasks by similar method produces more 
inhibitiai than learning it by different methods. 



225 CHOUDHURI A: EmotiGnality and parent^hlid relationship. 

Indian Journal of Psychology 1967, 42ilM) ^ 89*-02^ 12 ref. 

It was hypothesized that a significant relationship exists between 
emotionality of children and their perception of their parents* 
behaviour as punishing. To verify the hypothesis, one hundred male 
school students (in the age range 15^17 years) of Calcutta were 
administered a personality inventory constructed by the author, to 
assess their emotionality, and the adapted form of the Parent^child 
Kolations (^lesticnnairc CRoo^iegelman, 1963) to have their assessment 
Of their parents' behaviour as punishing. The coefficients of 
correlation between the two factors, as calculated by the Pearson 
Product Moment Correlation Method (Guilford, 1956) were significant 
and thus, the hypothesis was proved correct, ' 
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228 . DB JAISWAL M P: Sox difforGnces in value patterns of 

adolescent students. Indian Bducational Review 1972, 7(1), 
187-^4. 13 ref; 



In tills study on the value pe^ttems of In^lian ai^lolesconts, the 
sex differences in the expressed values aiiv.")njT members of the 
same sociOr^conomic group have been investigated^ The /Alport— 
Vernon-Jiiindzey Veilues Inventory was sidministered to loO £irts cttid 
science high school students (50 boys and 50 f^irls)^ selected 
from the middle socio-.eccnoniic j^roup by means of Kuppuswar.ii^s 
(1962) socio-oconomic status scale. Other variables like 
acgidemic achievement, mothertc»if2^io and. relif]dan were also 
ccaitfollod. The findings genereilly lead to the conclusion that 
sex* differences in values do exist cn the aesthetic and social 
scales, Gdrls have higher aesthetic appreciation whereas boys 
have shown more sociability than the j^rls, Eoys silso have 
higher theoretical scores. No significant sex difference is 
observed in the religious^ political and eccaibmlc life of 
adolescents. 



227 SH^a^IBHOO PKIYA: 5ome persona? and academic correlates 

of achievement motivaticn, Indian Journal of Psychology 1972^ 
47(1), 55^4, 17 ref, 

Jkx attempt is made to explore the relationship of some of the 
personal correlates ^ birth order^ parent's econondc status end 
parentis education level - with achievement motivation, Qie 
hundred and forty postgraduate students of science, arts and 
commerce faculties wore administered 1) Mukerjee^s Sentence 
CJompletlcn Test (Hindi version) and the 2) personal information 
schedule. The results supported the hypothesis that students 
of these faculties differed significantly 'jvlth each other on 
academic motivation. There was significant relationship between 
achievement motivation scores on the one hand and birth*^ 
order, economic status and educational level on the other. 



228 OJTT N Ks: Study of the escapist attitudes in postgraduate 

students, Indian Journal of Psychology 1967, '42(1*^), 58*-63^ 
10 ref, V 

A preliminary attitude scale with 60 items covering both the ' 
areas of other worldliness and self •^surrender was prepared 
adopting the Llkert^s method of summated ratings and sidminlstered 
to a random sample of 90 postt^graduate students of the Punjab 
University, The uppermost 25 statements with higher Index of 
JHscrlmination were selected for the final .form, which was 
ajdminlstored to 200 post-graduate students of the Punjab University, 
They were in four groups: boyswarts (50) , boys*-.science (5o), 
glrls.<irts (50), glrls^science (5o), The split^half reliability 
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(corrected by Spearman Brown Formula) was ^95, and the* reliability 
cOGfficiont calculated by K,R. formula 21 was »96, The expert 
opinion CXI the scale also established Its validity. The findings 
are: 1) the distribution of the attitudes in all the groups was 
normal; 2) the girls had significantly stronger escapist attitudes 
than boys J 3) there wore no diffaroncos in escapist attitudes 
between i^ts and Science groups; 4) all the groups wore equally 
varl able. 



229 OOKULNATHi*^ P P, MSHTA P: ik^hlevement motive in tribal and 

non-tribal Assamese secondary school adolescents, Indian fiducational 
Review 1972, 7(1), 67-90. 34 ref. 

The relationship of achievement motivation with variables relating" 
to the racial, socio-culturnl, educational and economic background studied, 
A sample of 383 secondary students (294 boys and 89 girls) wore 
given the TAT test prepared by Mohta (1969) to measure n-Achlevemait. 
There were 68 tribals and the rest were non-tribals in the sample*. 
The following are the salient findings:* 1) the tribal pupils had 
higher n-Achlevement" than the non-trlbals; 2) there were significant 
sex differences in the n-Achievcment levels, girls Showing superior 
aciilevement motivation; sy soclo-oconomio status did not show any 
regular and definite relati'.:nship with n-Achievemont • 4) significantly 
greater n-AchievemGnt level was found among tribals, girls and rural 
residents. 



230 JARNAIL SINGH^ MALKIAT SINGH: Study into the relationship 

of job values and vocational choices of final year higher secondary 
school students. Journal of Sducational Research and Extension 
1972, 8(3), 160^, 5 ref. 

The vocational choices of 150 boys and girls from 20 higher 
seccaidary schools of Hoshangabad district were elicited through 
a questionnaire* The voccitional choices of both the sexes and 
thpir job values wore determined using the technique of inverse 
weighting. The rjain findings are as follows: l) majority of the 
students have decided their future by the time they reached the 
final year of higher secondary schoolsj 2) engineering, medicine, • 
military service, teaching and executive jobs were preferred by 
boys, whereas medicine, engineering, law and military service 
were the most liked vocaticns for the girls, clerical job, business, 
police and librarianshlp were least preferred professions; 
3) courses of study and economic sta.tus of the families have a 
definite effect on tho vocatiaial choices;- 4) rural boys studying 
science preferred military service while their urban' counterparts 
preferred engineering; among the girts students the urban boys 
preferred agriculture while' tho rural, the business; 5) rureil 
girls studying arts desired the clerical jobs whereas urban girls 
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preferred teaching; both rural and urbnn girls studying 
science preferred medicine; 6) hilly and non--hilly area girls showed 
their preference to inedicine; 7) majority of boys and girls 
preferring cngineerinp: or medicine belonged to higher income grcupj 
8) interesting work and high pay were the two job values of both 
the sexosj 9) interesting work and motive of national and social 
service v/ere ranked second and third by boys, and hi'gh pay and 
greater scope of promoticn by girls; lo) peircnts have influenced 
their clilldren in their vocational choices ancl teachers have no 
influaice in this respect; 11) interests and aptitudes of students 
have ci definite bearing cn the choice of their 'vocations. 



231 K/^NUl^OO tt: Rolf of moaning in verbal learning and recall, an 

overview. Indian Journal of Psychology 1972, 47(1), 1-13, 48 ref. 

Presents an overview of the psychological approaches that have led 
to a good deal of research and theory in the area of verbal learning 
and memory processes. In a specific sense; the concept ^meaning' 
refers to any single measurable aspect of the verbeil symbol character*^ 
ising its referent function, such as its communicative effectiveness, 
its connotations, associations, or imagories. These sped fie 
meanings represent different independent dimensions on which moaning 
of cny verbal lanit can be measured. Bach of these specific meanings ^ 
i) connotative meaning, 11) associative meaning, ill) Imaglnal 
meaning has been considered as a potent variable influencing verbal 
learning and memory processes. 



232 KOSHY PA^IOfKKR M, VISVBSVA»AN H: Attitude of college 

students towards moral values. Journal of Educational Research 
and fetension 1972, 8(4), 238-440, 

A questionnaire seeking personal Information and sodoroconomic 
status of the parents and an attitude scale covering the areas 
viz,, personal and academic factors, cocurrlcular activities 
and relationship with the public wer;? administered to 360 college 
students from the three classes PUC, B,A», and B,Sc, The" 
findings are: 1) girls have more favourable attitude towards moral 
values than boys; 2) there is no significant difference among the 
various religious groups with regard to moral values; 3) students 
of higher academic achievement have a more favourable attitude 
towards moral values than those of lower academic achievement; 
4) students studying in private colleges have a better attitude 
towards moral values than those in government colleges; 5) a 
significant relation exists between the dally prayer habits of 
pupils and their attitude towards moral values; 6) visits to 
temples, mosques etc, have a significant relation with the attitude 
scores- of pupils. 
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233 MilNG/AiJvI/Ii S K: PiacG of omotion in Gciucative process, 

fcucational Fcrum 1971, 16(3^), 50-*7. 5 rof. 

•The need for proper emotional clovelopment in children and the 
role of echicaticn in effectinf^ this havo been underlined and 
illuntrated with a cai>e study^ Sducaticn in schools and primary 
schools in particular should satisfy the following characteristics 
to brincj about emotional intOfpi'rition amcnfj children: 1) development 
of ri{^ht type of emoti'.Tis such as an^er or enthusiasm for a noble 
or national causej 2) inducement of proper companioiship and healthy 
competiticns amon;; students; 3) provision of rif^ht type of 
incentiv^es; 4) crcaticn of proper type of substitute emotions to 
eliminate inhibitions amcng cliildrcn. 



234 MSRCY^.ABR/UM: Relation botweon intellifjence and adjustment 

of secondary school pupils. Kerala Journal of Bducation 1971, 
3(1,2), 26^30.. 6 ref. 

A sample of 820 secondary school pupils of Trivandrum District 
. (4gp boys and 391 r^rls) was selected from 8 schools classified 
as good, average and poor on the basis of the average of the 
percentage of pass in the SSlC examination during the three years 
preceding the study. Progressive Matrices Test and the Kerala 
University Personality Scale were administered to the sample for 
measuring intelligence and personal adjustment. Oh the basis of 
the data, the pupils were identified as belonging to high 
intelligence^ low intelligence, avcra^ce intelligence, high 
adjustment, low adjustment and average adjustment levels. 
Correlation between the variables revealed that adjustment on 
the whole did not exercise any import.ant influence on intelligence 
test performance except for the high adjustment group. 



MOH^.MATHBW, MATHK^ff GBORGZ: Rc-iationship between authoritarian 
tendency and anxiety in teachers, Kerala Journal of Education 1971» 
3(1^2), 31^5. 11 ref. ' 

A sample of sixty teachers 'teaching in the VI and VII standards in 
the schools of Muvattupuzha Educational District in Kerala weis 
selected and each teacher was observed continuously -i/or 45 minutes 
while teaching the class to measure authoritarian tendency, Aixiety 
^ was measured by administering IP/iT Aixiety test to a sample of 
200 teachers bolcnging to the same District, /halysis of the data 
lead to tho following caiclusicns: l) the authoritarian trait in 
teachers is a measurable persaiality variable; the authoritarian 
tendency in teachers even though environmentally conditioned, is 
normally distrijjutcd; 2) teachers wf.ll be more authoritarian in the 
absence of an outside observer; 3) men teachers are mere authorita-. 
rian than women teachers; 4) less experienced teachers are more 
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authoritcirian than more oxperiGncecl teachers; 5) male ter.chers 
manifest more covert anxiety whereas femnle teachprs reveal 
mere overt anxiety j however, wancn are more anxious than men; 
and 6) a positive relationship exists between authoritarian 
tendency and anxiety* 



UAGISUJIi^ y, F3R0ZS M: Concept of ^happiness* amcaig 
prinrxy school children. Journal .-^f Sducational Research and 
Bxtcnsicn 1972^ 8(4), 234^7^ 

To investigate the concept of liappiness, a spjnple of 136 boys 
and 130 .^rls from rural and urban schools and studyinfc in III^ 
IV cncl V standards was askod to Judge six concepts viz., self, 
teacher, school, money, study and play against a series of six 
descriptive semantic differential scales. Thirty pupils 
wore also given the Q-sort test. The children were asked to 
sort 60 cards each containlnfc a stiimilus statement. The 
findln£js are: 1) the statements - study, going to schoolj. 
prayer, going to temple, spooking truth, mother etc. emerged 
as causing happiness in children? 2) t^Hough adults 
considered that children would derive happinesn through 
play and travel, the children considered the factors such as 
study and school as their jTiain source of happiness; 3) -all 
students gave e. low value to the self concept when compared 
with the values on other ccncepts; 4) students of 10 years of 
age gr^vo the highest value to the concept ^"study^j 5) students 
of III standard gave a high value to sch9ol and play, concepts^ 
and lesser value to study, while IV and V standard students 
gave Mghest value to the concept 'study; ^^iud 6) urban student 
valued the concept *teacher* most, while the rural, the concept 
* study* ^ 



PURUSIX)TH;ayi/J^ vanCATSSW/il/^ R/jy Tt. Study of the 

personality and mental health of V grade children of Coimbatore 
District* Journal of Educational i^search and Bxtension 1972^ 
8(4), 226^3. 7 ref. 

Four veiriables of persaiality and mental health viz., aiijustmcnt, 
dependency, class-room trust and' initiative levels of the px-o^ 
adolescents were surveyed. A sample of 486 children of V grade 
dram frcro 13 schools in Coimbatore District .v/as administered:; 
1) PreWklolesccnt Adjustment Scale of 40 items to measure adjustment 
towardsj hc5mo, school, teacher and peers; 2) Prer-Jklolescent 
Itepondcncy level j 3) Prei-»A3olescent Class-*rocan Trust Scale comprising 
8 items to measure the classroom trust in children; and 4)' Pro#-. 
Alolesccnt Initiative questionnaire of 6 items to measure initiative^ 
These tests constructed in Bhglish by the. Indian Council of Medical 
iiesearch wore translated into Tamil for the« study. The results are: 
1) the children have significant, but low degree adjustment toweirds 
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home, peers and in general j however^ adjustment towards school 
and teacher is not adequately high, there is neither dependence 
nor independence in the pupils; 2) the pupils- are avertigo in 
their interpersonal competence level with regard to class-room 
trustj 3) the children are average in their initiative level. 
Based on those findinfjs a few general recomrnonda-tions have been 
made^ ^ 

238 MBIHDRPDPS, }^£>StkYMm . Si Study of level of aspiration 

among the acoustically handicapped and normal. Psychological 
Studies 1972, 17(1), 57-^3, 29 ref, 

Ai attempt has been made to investigate the level of aspiration 
behaviour among acoustically hcndicappcd and norrfisl adolescent 
students* Rotter's level of aspiration. board was individually 
administered to 50 normal and 50 deaf and hrord of hearing 
students. The findings showed that the acoustically handicapped 
presented a level of aspiration similar to normal with regard to 
setting up and maintaining their aspiration in an experimental 
condition while no difference was found between the two grcups in 
shifting the level of aspiration in keeping with the previous 
performancOj significant difference in favour of normal was found 
in shifting the level of aspiration in a direction opposite to 
that of the past performance, Pin;iLly, the handicapped wore found 
to have low level performance and aspiration as compared to the 
normal* Tlic findings surrgost thr.t the differences found between 
the acoustically handicapped and normal students may be due to the 
stressful conditicn of the handicapped than due to any personality 
differences between thcsn. 



239 Sli/a^THAi/i^I V Si Rolatlcnship between intelligence and 

certain other variables, Indian Journal of Psychology 1967, 
42(3>-4), 9^18, 8 ref^ 

The Alexander's Battery of Performance Test of Intelligence was 
administered to 300 girls of the tluroe grades of high school, 
loo in each grade. The obtained results were statistically treated^ 
The conclusions are:. 1) there Goemed to be some influence of optional 
subject cn moan performance; 2) order of birth had no influence on 
intelligcncej 3) educational qualification of the father had no 
effect cn tho child^s intelligence j 4) children whoso parents wore 
in the professional, agricultural and managerial occupations tended to 
be superior in intelligence as compared to children whoso parents 
were in other occupationsj 5) positive relationship existed between 
tho economic status of tho parents and intelligence of their 
cliildren; 6) tho single or joint family pattern had no effect on 
intelligence of children; 7) rural and urban environment had no 
considerable effect on intelligence; vcad S) caste had an influence 
on intelligence of students. 
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SIIAlttIA K N: Creativity as a function of intelligence. 
Psychological. Studies 1972, 17(1), 64^7. 18 ref. 



A sample of 204 tenth class and intermediate class students of 
Arga city v^x^ro administorod Jalota*s Test of General Monteil 
Abilities, and two creativity tests a) Srajanatmnkta Pariksha 
and b) Vam Viparyas Pnriksh,^, The IQ distribution of the sample 
was tested for normalcy and was fotind to be normal. The low and 
the high IQd \vorc coriparcd on their creativity performances. The 
high intelligent subjects porformod better an creativity tests. 
The inter-level .vai'ianccs were studied between the creativity 
scores at different IQ levels. It has been found that the rise 
in creativity moved along with rise in intelligence upto a certain 
level, md thereafter rise in intelligence was not very helpful in 
causing rise in creativity scores. 



241 SINGRU Mi Role of acquiescence in two measures of achievcmrot 

motivation. Psychological Studies 1972, 17(1), 41^4, 5 ref* 

Two samples of 9-11 grade students from two cities were administered 
1) Mukherjoo^s Sentence Completion Test (SCT), 2) Myer^s Personal 
Heaction Inventory (PM), and 3) Couch and Keniston^s Agreement Scale 
CG4C /O. Product moment correlations between the three typos of 
scores were calculated. No relationship was found between acquiescence 
scores and SCT. The general negative relationship between Myer*s PR! 
and C4C A scale suggests that the agreeing tendency as evaluated by 
Cr-K A scale is absent while responding to Myer^s PHI. 



SINDWANI Learning cuid discipline, NIK Journal 1971, 

6(1), 11^17, 

The meaning and importance of discipline have been stated. The 

modem trend in discipline rospects children for their offort&* 

to act independently and suggests that the opportunity should be 

provided for expressing their independence in acceptable ways. 

How to prevent discipline problems before they occur, how to nurture 

effective discipline, misbehavicJi'r and w^-^ys of correcting them, how 

to use punishment and what punishment to give have all been detailed. 



SINHA D, VAIWA M: Knovaedgo of moral values in children. 
Psychological Studies 1972, 17(1), l*-6. 8 ref. 

A cliild \7lth the help of cc^science builds more or less definite 
standards and principles by means of which he judges others and 
directs his own action, Tiie study was conducted on 300 boys and 
girls ranging from 6 to 11 years of age studying, in missionary 
and vernacular schools, Fcurteon moral values wore selected to 
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know the pattern and developmental trend of moral knowledgo. 
Knowledge for TnorcLl. values was found to bo increasing with 
increase in ago. Qily in tho younfrost age group (6«-7 years), 
significsnt differential trend between boys and ^rls for their 
moria ImowlGdgG — u observed^ Children of first two sigo groups 
(6-7 and 8-9 years) presented differential in their knowledge 
as a result of schooling of fect» 



244 SRIV/STAVA DN: Substitution learning as a function of drive. 

Psychological Studios 1972, 17(1)), 68^71, 0 -rcf. 

Thirty fcmcsle postgraduate students (age, 19^23 years) were 
selected for the study, Thene subjects were divided into three 
groups - liigh drive group, low drive group rJid control group, 
ftlfferciit instructions wore f^ivon for producing low and high 
drive level but instructiais for r.orformance on substitution test 
were the same. The Substituticn Tost was administered to oil the 
subjects. The results showed that 1) high drive level p/roup was 
superior in learnin-^ porfcrmance than control group; 2) liigh drive 
level group and low drive level group did not differ significantly; 
3) low drive level c^rcup was significantly superior in learning 
performance than crritrcl group. Results showed that drive plays an 
important role in learning pcrfomiance. 



245 VBNKATSSW/JlA a/fi T, P/jaSaK U, PURUSH(>TKii?,!/2^ S, .G/MQIBK Z: 

Patterns of adjustment r^f fifth grade children from Delhi, 
Coimbatore end Calcutta, InsVi:)n Bducatioial Review 1972, 7(1), 
91**113^ 9 ref. 

The sample comprised 1427 fifth grade children frcm Dellii, 558 children 
tTon\ South Dellii, 418 from Calcutta and 486 from Coimbatore, Tlie tocl 
used wao the pro-Adolescent Adjustment Scale (Pareek ct al, 19 7o)* 
5ignific£nt differences were f:xind between the adjustment patterns of 
the cliildren fron these cities. Although a general trend of moderately 
high adjustment was found among all subjects, children from Calcutta 
showed better adjustment than the children from Delhi, followed by the 
children from Coimbatore, 



246 VIDU MOH/^', OIPTA V Kj Sffcct of personality, induced 

motivation and frequency of K R on acquisition of efficiency in 
weight estimation, Indian Journal of Psychology 1972, 47(1). 
29-^7. 25 ref. 

The effect of three variables, personality in terms of Byscnck^s 
neuroticism and extraversion/introversion, induced motivation 
and two frequencies of KR, was observed on the task of estimating 
40 gms of weighty Sighty school boys acted as the subjects. 
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A factorial design of 4x2x2 -included 4 personality groups - 
neurotic extravsrts, neurotic introverts, stable extrav^rts, and 
stable introvorts, two levels of motivntion, high and low, and 
two frequencies of KH, 50% and 100%. The results indicated a 
significant difference whcm frequency of uR was valrisd. The 
100% group did bettor than 50% group; induced motivation did not 
yield any significant difforencoa though high motivation group 
was consistently doinj better. This low difference: was explained 
as due to motivational effect rf KR and interaction of induced 
motivntion with neuroticism. Personality variables too failed to 
yield any significant difference. However, the combined effect 
of the three vari,-u)los did- produce significant difference Tims 
the stable intrcvertc \v1th high motivati.-jn end -^th loo% XR 
performed the best. 



SOJCATION'AL RSSBARCH 



SINGH R p. Areas of research in education a^id the question 
of fixing priorities. Sdiicati^ Quarterly 1971, 23(3}, 14«18. 

The need for research in educaticn had..beon stressed. In 
fixing of priorities, the following criteria have to be kept 
in view: 1) maximum social advantage; 2) those topics of 
research and results of which will satisfy the maximal needs 
within particular ar«as; 3) • taking into consider?^;ion the' 
cultural ethos in which the research is going to be conducted; 

axninining the causes which motivate undertaking of 
particular research; 5) the resources available for the research 
It is .pointed out that educaticn cannot have areas of research ' 
independent of other disciplines. The following areas of 
research in educaticn have been enumerated: a) educational theory, 
b) planning,, c) carriculum, d) evrluation, e) administration, 
f) practical classroom problems. Research can bo enumerated 
topic-wise a3.30. 



BDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 



difSr^..! f* Change, a study of educational 

i9?rSmV65i7r~°"'° ^"^^^ ^--^ ^^^=^°i°«y 

A random and stratified sample of 745 males waiB dravvn from urban 

TyLT "l':^ Varanasl. A multiple, 

ehoico questionnaire dealing with attitudes towards ca^te system 

t^^rj.'K":: 1*'^ "^^i^-, and the privileges for scheduled cI^Ss 
was individually administered. The background informatio^ t e 
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ago, marital status, casto, oclucation, occupation, incoiro, etc:, 
was obtainod. Tho anrj.ysis of the data rovoalcd significnnc 
oducatioiial difforcncos. In gcnaral a positive relationship 
between liberalism and educational level wan fcund. " i^,:xig tho 
oducatod, tho majority belonsod to the higher castes. Bducaticn 
it appears, has a liberraisinfr effect on attitudes except those 
concerning situaticns of doop personal involvamcnt. Caste 
Hindus tended to differentiate bcf.vecn peripheral and core aroas 
of inter-caste interacti^ c-jiforming more to the- law in tho 
case of tho former exyd to tho traditional casto ideology in the 
latter c^.3e. 



3X/.M1K74TICW /«D 3V/»LU/.TICM 



Better examc. / Xditorial^. «nrita Ba-zar Patrika 14 Juno 
1972, p.6, col. 1. 625 words. 

Althcush many reforms have been supr^ested rof-ardinfj exa-ninati^s 
no action has been taken by administrators to implement thom. ' 
However, the West Bengal CollOf;o nnd University Teachers* /issoci^tion 
took actioi to create awareness in the public mind of the malpractices 
corruptioi and incapacity ansnciated with university examinations 
The /issociation also appealed to the State G-.>vomment to set up a 
Coinmissi.-3i cn Sxajnination Reforms for all universities in tho State 
with representativos of the Associcticn and the UGC j«nd other 
distinguished educaticnists as members. Instead of waiting for the 
Commissicti to publish its report, tho /^sociation could itself 
prepoj-e a memorandum proposing roforma witli the cooperation of 
educetiaiists nominated by itself. This raom:>rnndum could be placed 
before the State Govemm6nt oJid prompt decision and effective 
implementation be insisted upon. 



HARPSR Jr A »: Bxaminations - some practical hints. Now 
Frontiers in B-ucati-ai 1972, 2(l), 5o«67. lo ref. 

Suggesticns for Improving the examinations include the followlnK 
points: 1) studonts should be informed about tho advantaROs of the 
now tests and exaininaticns nnd srlven praotica in 3nsw3rinjj the questions 
boforo the final test is admlnistorodi 2) before framing a final' 
question paper, an outline of the paper should be prepared keenins- 
i^el *° ^° in relation to'eacniSium 

c^^iTJ: S ^PP^^f^""^*" ^Hghtago be assigned to each part of the 
outline? 3) the objectives should also deter,nine the number of items 
to be included m a questicn paper; 4) the questions should indicate 
to the student what is clearly required to ans^-v, 5) the ans^^itS'ot 
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could bo marked by separatinfj tho ccsicepts of raw scores and 
final Tiirjrksj'e) short-answer tests should frequently be given 
in close- rooms as they form an effoctivc means of two w£vy 
comrnunica.tion between teachers and students; 7) a file of test 
questicnn could be maintained by tho examiner on small cards; 
8) all the quostic^s should be framed with a c^eat docil of 
thoufpht; 9) short-answer questions should c^sist -^f the questions 
of average difficulty; 10) mere questions than required should be 
prepared and only the best selected for final test; 11) tho 
traditiairJ. type questions should cJLso be francd keeping in view 
the objectives of tho course; 12) the essay answers could be 
corrected usin^ a checklist indicating to each student his major 
faults. 



251 HILL W Hi /.ssessinent and examinations. New Frontiers in 

Education 1972, 2(1), 40-9* 5 ref. 

The major criticisms levelled against the traditional question 
papers have been listed as follO'ATs: 1) they ooncentrate heavily 
on testing the ability of students to reproduce memorised 
information; 2) the question paper for any subject covers only 
a small part of the subject; 3) very often the questions are not 
clearly stated; 4) the yaluaticHi of answer shoots is defective. 
The suggested improvements inclvide the following points: 1) the 
objectives of teaching each subject should be decided and the 
questions be planned to test the achievement of the objectives; 
2) the number of questions in a paper be increased to cover the 
subject and greater emphasis be laid on short caiswer objective 
questions; 3) paper setters bo trained to write good 
essay type questions; 4) to achieve uniform valuation, the 
ps^er-sotters should provide answers to short-answer questions 
and an outline of answers to essay type; 5) options in questions 
be reduced by permitting pupils to choose within pairs of 
questions of approximately equal difficulty; 6) the University 
should establish an exarnina^tion unit, staffed by experts and 
conduct research on examinations; 7) the practice of distributing 
' answer choets to examiners by post be stopped and the examiners 
be eisked to work together and value the papers at the university 
centre; 8) examinations bo spaced to lead them on to more 
sustained study; 9) internal assessment .should also find a 
place in the examination system; and 10) the marks assessed by 
internal and university examinations be scaled to a common 
standard before the final valuation is made. 
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252 MISRA V S: Follow-up study of axnr.dnation reforms in the 

Gonhciti University.* Indian 3cMc:;tionaL Review 1972, 7(1), 53^6^ 
10 rcf. 

The Gauhriti University introcMcocl certain reforms in its 
exmninciticsi system, hi attempt is ma'.lo to find out to what 
extent these measures have improved the aocur.-cy of examination 
marks. This has been investijyated under two heads: chance 
errorr5, and ccnstcut errors. The study suggests that the 
chance errors ar-- smaller in the reformed exandna.tion. Under 
the head ^constant errors' the influence of scaling has been 
studied and it is inferred that the examinaticxi reforms in the 
Gauhati University have improved the accuracy of majrks. The 
limitations faced by rosearcJiers who a.ttempt to investigate 
the influence of the examir.ati.^ai reforms have also been discussed. 



SXTRiUajRRiaJLAR /OTIVITISS 



253 SINGH R P, SIMGH 3 S-.p, MISHRA-AP: Leisure-time 

activities of school going boys. Joumcil of Bducaticnal 
Research and Sxtensicn 1972, 8(3)^ 152^, 6 ref. 

The leisure-^time activities of 150 students studying in classes 
VIII-XI^ and bclaiging to three high schools of special Extension 
Block, Saoour in the State of Bihar were determined by asking 
them to check the tictivities applicable to them from a 
comprehensive list ox different leisure-time activities. The 
parental socio^ccnomic status and occupation wore measured by 
the socio-economic scale dovelop<5d by Trivedi and Pareek* The 
findings are listed below: 1) out of the respcairients 45^3% had 
1^2 hours, 32^6 per cent 3-4 hours and 10 per cent 7-^ hours of 
leisure available with them on each working day; 2) the 
availrsbility of leisure-time did not depend upon the socio-economic 
status of the respci?.dents; 3) as compared to high and medium 
socio-economic sta.tus groups, relatively larger percentage of the 
respondcaits from lower socio-economic grcxip had more than 5 hours 
of leisure-time daily on working daysj 4) both farming and non«-» 
farming boys had less than 4 hours leisure-time; however, the 
students of non-farming farailies had comparatively more leisure 
hours available with them; 5) reading course bocSks, domestic work 
and playing were the three activities reported by the majority; 
6) relatively a larger percentage of rosp'jnclents fro?n non- 
feirmlng families devoted their tine to domestic work, reading 
newspapers and talking with their friends. 
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254 BLSSS2D SINGH Y W: Arc UGC grants usefully spent? Hindu 

7 /oril 1972, p»8, cc3 s» 1600 words* 

"Some of the suggesticais offered are: 1) retaining the present 
practice of the disburspa of UGC grants directly to the colleges; 
2) removing the present anomaly in programmes like OOSIP (Colleges 
Science Improvement Progrcxuno) ; 3) £3tepping up the provisions of 
academic and scholastic aiaenities and facilities, if necessary at 
the expense of further provision of physical amenities; 
4) increasing the gr<u^ts for games and sports ajid making 
sanctioning of the grants more flexible; 5) sanctioning more 
grants for women colleges for humanities^ social sciences and 
languages and restricting the grants for advanced science 
courses in women^s colleges; 6) setting up a separate follow.^p 
and tracing depc.irtTr.ont to see that the grants are properly 
utilised; 7) coordinating the three sources of assistance to 
colleges, namely Sta.te grants, fee collections and UGC grants 
so that real needs are met with and schemes that do not merit 
the. grant are not given effect to; 8) making selective admission 
at the lower levels of higher education and directing UGC grants 
mostly for advanced, doctoral and post-<ioctoral realms^ ♦ 



'FOmS OF BDUCATION 



255 Children out "of school £ BditorialV* ^ilndu 14 June 1972, 

p,8, co3:V 2^ 400 -words.* 

In keeping with the present tradition-ridden economic situation, 
the Union Sducat-' j "Ministry hcis proposed a new scheme of *part»^ 
time* and ^ot^ti time* education as a temporary measure to tackle 
the problem of wastsige at school. Under part-time education, 
mobile schools str?,ffed by roving teachers and mobile laboratories 
equipped with films and radio instruction will educate children 
who cannot afford full time schooling under the owi education 
scheme; provision will be made for self ♦-instruction of rural 
girls at home through specilized workbooks, Apart frcmi this, 
^subschcols' run by literate adults in the village are sought 
to be organized to cover hamlets ^Alth less than 300 population. 
Hov/ever, it is pointed out that even such temporary arrangements 
cannot bo put into practice immediately as they call for trained 
skills and sophisticated equipment • 
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256 Open university / SditorialV* ^conc^ic Times 15 May 1972, 

p^7, c.ols» 1, 2» 5C0 words 



Introduction of open university Gystcm in India hats not boon 
favoured in view of the vostncss of the country and the absence 
of necessary material oquipmait and facilities. Instead, 
expansion and improvoir.ent of the already oxistcmt correspondence 
oducaticn, may be more realistic^ 



257 P/^'T N K; Correspondence education in India. Indian 

J^'^rnal of Mult Education 1972, 33(4), 13, 14, 16. 

The success of correspondence cnurses in Delhi led to their 
establishment in various other universities also. The popularity 
of correspOTidence education in India is mainly due to the fact 
that it extends educational opportunities to ail persons regardless 
of age, income and employment status. However, an obvious dis^ 
advantage is the absence of campus life and personal contact. In 
order to minimise this disadvcjjitage, the School of Correspondence 
Courses, Delhi organizes crKXtnct classes every year through its 
Personal Contact Programme in Delhi, Madras, Trivrndrun, Jaipur and 
Chpndigarh, and also a regular programme of radio talks, as 
recommended by the Sxpert Committee ot\ Correspondence Courses. 



GUI Diazes A\^D GOUl'^SSLLING 



258 SUIUIT K/UR: Foundations of counselling and guidance. 

New Delld, Sterling Publications, 1971. 151p.. 247 rof. . 

Drawing upon the cultural heritage .?jid ancient literature of 
India, a modem theory of counselling based upcai Indian philosophy 
is put forward. The study seeks to identify and analyse philosophical, 
social, ecmomic and educational factors for developing educational 
and vocational guidance services in keeping \vith the heeds and 
resources of India. The study also aims at providing the needed 
background and theoretical frame-work to the educational planners and 
administrators, (^idruice and cc^selling goals which can be achieved 
have been indicated. A review has been made of the relevant literature 
in the field. 
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259 TI^iAS Ms College counselling services, self-understanding 

and career choice. Socio! Action 19 72^ 22(2), 127-.36, 

It is shown how vario»Js types of counselling could bo adapted 
to the needs of college studentfi and also used by teachers as 
effective pedagogical "tools. The emphasis is- on vocational 
guidance which h^is a two-fold aim j to help the student form an 
accurate self-ccncept and to enlarge his knowledge of the 
occupational structure so that he may make his choice of a 
career realistically. The importeaice of vocational guidance 
is underlined because most of the students who cone from the 
lower social strata and are unlikely to find ^work models' in 
their own families, tend to restrict their aspirations to narrow 
range of occupations. The author also offers some practical 
suggestions, based on experience for setting up a guidance and 
information service in educational institutions. 



liSALTH CARS 



260 iibalth of school children / BditcrialV* Hindu 20 April 1972, 

p,6, col 2. ^0 words. 

The importance of medical check up of school children at 
regular intervals has been emphasised and a reference has 
been made to the health study conducted by a team of 
doctors in 36 schools near Stanley Hospital in Madras. 
It has been suggested that the mobile hospitals should 
tour the city schools and treat school children sigainst 
epidemic diseases. health ct^rd could also be maintained 
for each child indicating the record of treatment. 
The teeth, eyes and ears of children and their general 
ccnditicn should also be exaTiined and malnutrition be 
compensa.ted by including vitamin biscuits, milk, cod liver 
oil and fruit in rdd-day meal progr^.^jranes. The existing 
hospitals and dispensaries should cater to all primary 
children' in the country<> The health centres in Tamil Nadu 
covering only a few rural schools should include all the 
rural school children in the ^tate under their system of 
inspection and treatment « 
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HIGHER SOJCATION 



261 JOSKI K L: Need for jjunior coLleges in India» Hitavada 

2 April 1972, p. A, cols. 1-3; p. C, cols, 3^5. 2200 wrds^ 

The establlslunent of junior colleges in India has beon favoured 
to deal with large masses of adolescent students who have left 
high school and who are not prepared for colleges and universities. 
These colleges would form a proparatcry eta^e between high school 
and college/university education and provide a meaninpfful occupar^ 
tion to pupils according to their aptitudes. The heavy rush to 
university cnrolmcntG could also be avoided with the establishment 
of junior colleges. If the structure of education recommended by 
the Sducation Commission i.e, 10 plus 2 plus 3 years is to be 
adopted in India, the middle two years could be made junior college 
period. However, the Commission did not mention this device and 
made ^he higher secondary school a twelve year institution. Thus, 
the failure of higher secondary system has been due to inadequate 
facilities and unqualified teachers for the course of 11th year. 
Only 25% of the seccxxdary schools in the country were converted into 
higher secondary pattern at the end of the III plan. Many of these 
conversions are purely national since arjequate teachers, library and 
laboratory facilities wore not provided to three-year integrated ^ 
course in classes IX, X and XI, Besides, the intermediate colleges 
were converted to degree courses involving a great deal of 
expendj.turo and fall of standards, Tlie junior* college concept is 
now present in teacher ^'s training institutes for primary school 
teachers, industrial trade schools^ agricultural polytechnics^ 
polytechnics etc., and the programme of these institutions could 
be brought undor junior college pattern. The establishment of 
junior colleges between high schoel and the college in Indian 
educational structure would secure facilities for training manpower 
and overcome the problems of requirement of a large number of 
schools at the middle level. 



MAIK J P: Iftgher education in India scane suggestions for 
reorganization. New Frontiers in Bducation 1972, 2(1), 6^21. 

The vast expansion of university educati^xi has led to administrative 
problems in the university, deterioration of standards, student 
unrest and educated unemployment. The following programmes have 
beon put forth to remedy the situation of high demand for and access 
to higher education: 1> the institutions such as university 
dcpcirtmentSj colleges of cigriculture, engineering and medicine and 
all colleges of arts, science, commerce and law which are 
functioning alreac^.y on selective basis should be further 
strengthened to enable them to function in peace and to grow in 
a better manner; however, the interests of under^-priviloged social 
groups must be protected and a programme of scholarships be 
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dcvclopGcl to hoip the r.ocdy; 2> in the non^oloctive sectors 
the economic incentives which ortificiolly heighten the cemand 
for hij^her education should be reduced} 3) standards in 
undergraduate? affiliated collofroG sh'-Aild be maintained through 
prescription of proper conditions of affiliation itfid thoir 
rigorous enforcencnt, ond through dcvel opir.cn t of corrospCTidcnco 
courses on a largo scale; 4) the compulsory subsidy be delinked 
from public funds to mere expansion of facilities at the 
undergradua.te stage end foe-gr?jits be provided to students on 
principles of merit end social justice. The follo\ving 
suggcstic^s have been . given for reorganising the structure of 
higher oc3ucation: a) the universities should restrict their 
work mainly to post^-graduatc teaching and research; however, 
for tlie purpose of producinj:^ top level talent needed for 
universities, research etc., Centres of Advanced Study should 
have esn undergraduate secti:»i of annual inteike of not more 
than 20-30, selected on a national basis and supported by 
scholro-ships; b) Do^irds of Collegiate Education for metropolitan 
cities and separately for each State, created by Acts of State/ 
Central Legislature, and consisting of representatives of all 
universities in a State, the affiliated colleges^ and the State 
GoveriiTaent, be established to assume responsibility for 
affiliated .colleges; these Boards should be empowered to grant 
affiliation to colleges, to proscribe curricula, and to hold 
the first Degree exaiTiination; c) Autonom-ous colleges should 
bo created on a, largo and effective scc\Le; these colleges 
should be given an option to affiliate to a university or to 
remain with the Boards; d) research institutes devoted to research 
ajid having doctorrl prograimnes of high selectivity should be 
established. The suggestions for improving the content and 
tccliniques of teaching of higher education ajre mentioned below: 
1) thp curricula should be revised and upgraded on principles of 
relevance and significance, and dynamic methods of teaching and 
evaluation should be adopted; ii> the UGC progrsjnunes of summer, 
institutes should -be stepped up and m intensive large-scale . 
tea.cher preparation progremmc be lojjnched; special programmes of 
student aid such as textbook libraries, g\.iidcncc and health 
services, games, sports and national services be promoted. 



263 Problems of numbers / ?ditorial^* National Herald 3 June 

1972, p. 5, cols. 1^2. 1000 words. i - ' 

The UGC rGpor:t for 1970*-»71 records that the enrolment in colleges 
during 1970-71 has exceeded 3 miliioi .and that there has been a 
rapid expansion of colleges and teaching staff." This only suggests 
that the glamour of higher education^ has rjQmalnod unaffected by the 
frustra.tion caused due to educated unemployment. The Bduca^lon 
Commission favoured selective admissions so as to relate enrolments 
to facilities avcdlable and to prospects of manpower needs. Though 
admissioi^ to colleges have been restricted to certsiln extent they 
are not justified ai? the students who could pay for higher education 
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have cot it and tho talented havo been barred by socia]. or 
occnomi..c handicaps. So, special efforts are to bo made to 
draw able students into colleges and leave \yat those who can 
pay for liigher education but cannot profit by it. The 
nJrr.bcrs in each collO'?co or lmiverr,ity are important, as smaller 
the university or university department, the better is education 
provided in it and the bettor also is the functioning of the , 
self administration syctom. Thus, the plmncrs in Ifcstem 
countries prefer building new universities instead of expanding 
old aiOG* 



HIGHBR TBC!ii>iICAL VOCATIONAL BDUCATION 



AROLB P D: Training in computer programming^ Indian 
Sducational Review 1972, 7(1), 209^.18, 

Iftghlights the important features of the course in programming 
at the Govemmont of India Computor Centre, Now Dolhi, such as 
the syllabus, methods of teaching, the place of quizzes and tes 
in training and practical computor operations. The utility of 
const^mt dialogue in effecting improvements in educational 
standards is also brought out. 



MONTEIRO L, KUM/Jti^JAH V, SEi^Ak K N, iU)ISESHAIAH W T V: 
Opportunities for the development of medical skills, a study in 
retrospect. New Froitiers in Sducation 1971, 1(3), 326*-33. 

A study was conducted amwig 103 final year medical students of ' 
St. John^s Medical Collocjo, Bangalore in order to find out the 
opportunities provided to students for the development of 
necessary skills. The findings of the study arer 1) hardly any 
opportunity was provided for tho performance of complex and 
delicate tasksj 2) clinical experienco in the hospital was not 
adequate^ there is need for closer linkup between students and 
hospital staff; 3) students* personal ccmtact with patients is 
very important and this should be provided right fron the first 
yoar; 4) facilities should be afforded to students to accompany 
experienced medical prc7vCtiti oners when they visit patients in 
their hones; 5) students should have some experience of tho 
techniques of fact-finding for which scope should be provided by 
research projects in areas such as social and preventive medicine; 
6) there is need for tutorial assistance and counselling 
facilities^ 
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266 GOBL B Sj Development of educatioa in British India 1905-1929. 

New Delhi, Central Institute of Bducation, Natiaial Council of 
Sducational Research and Training:, 1969. v, 108p. 38 rcf. 

This work was accepted for the Dogroe of Ph^D, of the University 
of Delhi, 1968. This is an attempt to survey the devQlopment 
of education in British India in the cmtoxt of socio-oconomio 
moveradnts in the country. Topics dealt with are as \indcr: 
1) political ovcntsj 2) economic order and education; 3) socio^ 
cultural changes and education; 4) primary education; 5) socondeiry 
education; 6) university education^ The following are somo of 
the conclusions drawn: 1) whenever scxno conflicts occuivod between . 
nationalist elements and the Govommont in which education was 
also involved directly a) there arose t^dencies for new 
oxperimonts in education, b) the educational aspirations of the 
people received a fillip; 2) during this period, political 
communalism influono3d education increasingly replacing cultural 
and religious communalism of the earlier period; 3) the main 
hurdles in the expanslcn of education wore poor enrolment figures 
and wastage and not lack of finance and ncW'^iovlsion of schools; 
4) foinnal education had little connection with industry or agricul- 
ture of the country; 5) as a result of increasing tempo of social 
changes, people of all cartes wore showing- distinct progress in 
education; 6) there was a growing tendency in universities to 
bocomo autonomous. 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATBRIAL AND AIDS 



267 ADIS8SHIAH M S: Books for all, their function as pioneers 

for national action, Kducation Quarterly 1972^ 23(4), 1*^. 

The following functions of bocks have been discussed and 
appropriate, suggestions mades 1) the book is the means and the 
tool of education at all levels; hence^tho authorities at all 
levels from the Centre to the Panchayat should provide adequate 
funds in every education budget for the purchase of books for 
students and adults; 2) the book serves the special interests 
of children, becoming an essential part of their life and 
existence; the development of children's books in tho country 
calls for active promotional programmes to develop tho 
creativity of authors and artists and constitutes a mgjor field 
for international cooperaticn ; 3) the book is the instrument for 
tho economic growth of the country; there should be a crash programme 
during tho seventies for increasing rapidly the supply and 
availability of scientific and technical books; this will involve 
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incroaslng local production In tills arGa irzvn 10 to 30 per cent 
end doubling the volume importodj 4) the book is a repository 
raid mocjic of preservcition and dissoinination of the Indian 
plureaistic cultural heritage, Sffortf? should bo msidc to 
return to the pcroat cultural tradition which Indi rjn books 
represent and to promote in every way the publicaticjn of books 
embodying an?'* oxpl-'^ining that tradition. 



268 IXJA M R: University level becks. Sducaticxi Qiarteriy 1972, 

23(4), 8-10* 

Being one of the largest educational systems in the world, it 
is a phenomenal task to make availablG textbooks needed in all 
disciplines at a reasonable cost^ The task is wade more difficult 
by the decision (a right cne) to replace ftiglish, as the medium of 
instruction, by regional languages. The scheme of producing 
university level books in Indian lijiguages, initiated in 1968^9, 
hfvs taken rapid strides* To begin with, the Union Ministry of 
Bducation provided guidelines for the formulation of the 
State proj^^ammes for the producti.:jn of university level books in 
Vc\rious Indian languages, * A number of St-a;tes have instituted 
ajatonomous organizations for the purpose*. Translation of -.vorks 
in various disciplines is handled by various universities. The 
national programme of core books, which envisages production of 
core bocks written by eminent Indian writers on various subjects, 
has been launched. The Indian Government h;is also entered into an 
airrangemont with a. number of forcifm countries for translation of 
university icvcl books, Aiothcr scheme- of subsidised publication 
of university level books is in ihglish. 



269 GUPTA M D: Literacy end' the publishing house, Kducaticn 

Quarterly 1972, 23(4), 20-»4, 

Books are essential to spread literacy and to sustain it. Side by 
side the book publishing will flourish with' the . spread, of 
literacy. Publishing industry in any developing country should 
align itself with the objectives and national aspirations of that 
country. Book production to help achieve universal literacy should 
take into account the imiltilingual cheuractcr of India and secondly 
the cost of production should 'be kept to the minimum. A single 
national -level publishing organization can bo set up to produce 
literature for literacy in all major languages. That such an 
organization can work successfully from the point of view of sheer 
economic returns has bpen explained. The programmes that should 
be undertaken by the publishing organization, the anticipated 
demand for the literacy books in the country, and the economics of 
the programme have boon detailed. 
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270 Textbook muddle / Sditofial^* Mail 21 June 1972, p. 4, cols. 

1| 2, 450 words V 

The undue haste v^ltb -vhich some universities s\vitched over to the 
regional languap^ a3 the medium of instruction at the instance of 
politicians without adequate preparation has been criticised. In 
spite of the CJcntro's i^rant of about Rs.8 crores for the production 
of college books in rcjrional languages, shortage of textbooks has 
been the main problem the students face throug!)out the year. Some 
States arc already having second thoughts about the whole scheme. 
The Union Education Ministry has therefore rightly called for an 
open discussion on the subject. Unless the educational pattern 
acquires stability, the centrally financed textbook producticjn will 
suffer a set back. The problem of textbooks cannot be eased ^vithout 
liberalising the rules for printing foreign books in India oven if 
it conflicts with the policy of encouraging Indian industry and talent. 



MORAL KDUCATION 



271 SUBRAM/NYATtI G: Religious and moral instruction. Kducational 

Forum 1971, 16(3-4), 31^. 

A formal religious and moral instruction in schools would help 
students develop a healthy attitude towards truth, beauty and 
goodness in tbeir absolute form. It is again only the school 
with its cosmopolitan character that can give a scientific and 
objective view o^. things and help the young people to become 
conscious of the religious interpretation of life, Svory school 
and college should create an atmosphere of religious devotion to 
duty so that religicta is lived at school and not merely talked 
about. The subject should also be given an important place in the 
curriculum and examination as well. Teacher training colleges 
should offer this subject at the degree level as one of the 
branches of special study. 



PHVSICM. aDUC/iXION 



272 OOVIliD/N T PAVm/SM Ri Study of physical efficiency 

of some hlghschool students. Journal of Bducatlonal Research and 
Sxtcnsion 1972, 8(3), 176^. 

The study is aimed at finding out the physical efficiency of 
200 boys and 200 girls (ago group 14-17), belonging to rural, 
urban, mixed and separate high schools in and around Coimbatore 
city. Tests of speed, strength, agility, endurance, and 
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neummiccular bodily coordination wore <rivQn to tho sample. 
The findinf<s rc^/opa.Ga thr^t 73.25% of the sample hacl joo 
cncourorcomcnt frc;m their parents for sports and cnly 46% played 
ganes c'fdly* The rcccmir.cndo.ti'r^s include: 1) planning; of 
syllabus on physical educatiTn and methods of testin(j physical 
efficiency of pupils onco in a quarter; 2) providing play 
ground facilities to rural schools; 3) supplying books and 
msieazinec on sports to pupils; 4> raisinrj the physical ociucation 
teacher pupil ratio; and 5) proscribing; physical efficiency tests 
as expr.inaticn subjects. The tests adopted in this study have 
also been recommended for total. aJ.'.option in schools. 



273 GUPTA V P; Porformnnce in physical education, physical 

fitness end personality characteristics as measured by 16 PFI* 
Journal of Bducational Rosoarch and Sxtensicn 1972, 8(4), 
217-21. 7 ref. 

The aim of the study was to find out the effect of personality 
characteristics and physical fitne*5S cn acliievcmont. A group 
of 100 male students of ap2 group 21^.23, studying in different 
courses of physical education in Punjab Government Collef^} of 
Phycical Sducation, Patiala formed the sample. Sixteen 
Personality Factor Inventory of Cattel et al which was adopted 
in Hindi and stnnda.rdized by Jalota and Kapoor, Basic Fitness 
Battery of Bdwin A F].eishinan wore administered to the s?tmple 
to find out the personality characteristics and physical fitnass 
respectively. The marks obtolned by tho subjects in the 
trainin(^ courses of physiccil education examinations were taken 
as tho index of achievement. Aialysis of the data revealed the 
followinj^ finflings: 1) the subjects who were more cooperative, 
adaptable, sociable, cultured, intellectual, dominant, ccwpetitivo, 
self-assured, independent minded, introverted, self-absorbed, 
ima[jinativc, creative, cheerful, exact, emotionally disciplined, 
possibly insecurO|- controlled, exacting will power and physically 
fit showed better acldovemont than those who wer^ less on the abovo 
charo.ct eristics; 2) subjects who were less adventurous, overt, 
interested in opposite sax, carefree, soisitivo, anxious, 
imag5.native in inner life and in conversation, jealous, suspicious, 
brooding, irritable, informed, inclined to experiment with 
problem solutions, tense and excitable had more achievement then 
those who u'ere high on the above mentioned characteristics; and 
3) non-intellectua!I. characteristics and envircximental conditions 
have influence on tho academic performance of individuals. 
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POLICY iWD PLANNING 



274 Education for all children / Sdltorial^. lilndu 17 May 1972, 

p. 6, col. 2. 600 words. 

It has been pleaded that efforts should be made to reduce the 
munbor of drop outs in primary and secondary schools for the 
successful iTnplomGntatlan of free and compulsory cducatioi. for 
all children of age group 11-14 years. Thus, education should 
be oriented towards vocations and made suitable to local 

environment. The Union-Ministor, Mr, Nurul Hasan proposed the 
following: 1> community schools should be established and quality 
of odubrxtion improved; 2) part-time educaticn be imparted to 
children (age group 11^14)- who are unable to afford full 

time education; 3) the oxira staff needed for teaching be made 
available by enlisting the services of volunteers from social 
welfare and youth clubs; 4) vocational skills be imparted by 
village artisans without insisting en a certificate for a 
particular typo of teaching. However, on rovi.ewing the above 
proposals, it has boon contended that there would not be 
sufficient volunteers to undertake the task, nnd that unskilled 
workers would also bo appointed by alleging that they have 
requisite working knowledge. 



275 aducation policy adrift /'sditorial^. Hindustan Times 

11 April 1972, p. 7, cols. 1, 2. 400 words. 

The Government's decision against the establislment of a 
sepal- cte university in South Delhi has been criticised. 
Though Jawaharlal Nehru University has boon established in 
South Delhi it is not the kind of university envisaged when 
the idea of second campus was "mooted. The Ministry should 
not plead the impossibility of instituting a second University 
at South Delhi and ah alternative should bo arranged to cater 
to large enrolments in Delhi University. At present, a 
policy cn higher education related to economic and social 
perspectives need bo taken. Suggestions have been made to 
vocaticnaliso^ courses for school leavers in order to reduce 
university enrolments. Further there is need to waive the 
Bachelor's degree as a minimum requirement for employment 
in areas where such a degroe is not needed and where technical 
and professional competence would prove more useful. These 
schemes should be tried and the present drift should bo 
altered. 
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276 MSHROTRA <S K: Institutional planning at college level. 

New Frontiers in Sducation 1972, 2(1), 68-^73^ 7 ref. 

Tho main defect in tlio Indian educational planning is that it 
is top^ascd and the inajor reform ncodod is to broad-base and 
decentralise it through tho preparation of plans at the 
institutional loy:;l eaid supplement thorn at the district, 
university, state and national, levels. Such a tsystom would 
cncour;]^«,e initiative, froedom, and creativity of the 
individual teacher, mako good teachorc effective, secure their 
participation in tho education?iL planning process and ensure 
mcodmUKi utilisation of availcible facilities and resources of 
educational institutions* Thus, each institutia; need to 
formulate its pirn of development to meet its ov^n specific 
needG and roquircinents. The planning groiip of each 
institution should consist of the principal as the chairman; 
heeds of departments, teachers, parents, a3.umni, students, 
librarian etc. should be nominated by tho principal from the 
committee. Tho main fxmctions of the group are: 1) stating 
the institutional objectives in specific terms and 
formulating a detailed and a comprohonsivG pl-an that projects 
the growth of the instituticsi into future yearu; 2) organising 
the institution keeping in view the specific objectives j 
3) ccnsidering the ostiraatod enrolment predictions for the 
present end future years? 4) formulating an cxdmission policy 
and setting up educationtil standards; 5) analysing the sources 
and uses of the funds critically in terms of projects, 
programmes and activities to be implemented; 6) stating the 
policies regarding the select icti. and appointment of 
teaching staff," their ccaiditicns of service, provision of 
facilities for raising their professional competence; 

7) planning and organising a library keeping in view the 
resources, tho use of those resources by teachers and students; 

8) planning student welfare committoos, guidance and 
counselling bureaux; 9) inquiring if tho courses of -ppst^ 
graduate instruction in the institution is supporting research 
activities; 10) reviewing tho maintenance of the physical plant 

of the institution; and 11) e/aluating the c;'"fcctivoness of the plan. 



277 _ Primary, secondary .education pattern to be overhauled. 

/, Ngws Itcto^. landustan Times 6 May 1972, p.i, cols. 7, S; 
P»10| col. 2. 600 words. 

Inaugurating the Jfclucation Secretaries Conference at. Delhi in May, 
Mr. Nurul Hasan, tho Union Minister of Education stressed the need 
for changing the patten: of education in primary and secondary 
schools and eradicating illiteracy. The new educational pa^:tem 
would secure 100% enrolment of children in the 6-14 age group, 
combine manual work with academic training and establish cue model 
community sohool in each development block ar.\d one model 
comprehensive secondary school in each district to act as 
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demonstration centres and to set the pattern for other schools. 
The proposed community schools would provide for multiple 
entries at several points and also part time education as well 
as private study. The distinctive features of these community 
schools arc the exppnsicn of studait b:xly, expcnsion of staff 
and transformation of cc^fitcnt. The model school would also 
provide extension services to neiijhbouring schools and offer 
circulr.ting library and mobile laboratory serv5-cos. The 
Minister also pointed out tha.t the traininf; institutions 
should be reoriented to meet the new profyrammes. 



PRS^RIMAJIY EDUCmCN 



278 IttJAtmJ^ DKVADAS: Development qf pre-school children. 

Journal of Bducationzil itesearch and Bxtensicjn 1972, 8(4), 206-10. 

^ Describes the reccrarnendations of the report of the Study Group 
set up under the' Chairmanship of Snt. ?»lina Swaminathan, by the 
Mini5?try of fiducaticn and Social Vfeifare^ Department of Social 

Vfelfare on the rocoiranendation of the Central Advisory 3oard 
of Sducafcion. Tho major recommendations are given as follows r 
1) the integrated .service covering education, health, nutrition 
and. welfare to the pre-school child, now covering about one 
million children should be rapidly expanded to cover 2 million 
by the end of the Fourth Plan, and 5 million children of age 
group 3-5 by 1981; 2) a variety of operational models should be 
developed to suit local conditions; 3) workers of different 
categories required for the programme should be trained; 
4) teaching material and other necessary material should be 
manufactured on an adequate scale and the needed guidance and 
supervisory services should be created; and 5) the resources 
of local communities in pers<xinel, materials and funds should 
bo fully harnessed. 



^BllUiBY SDUG/iTION 



279 Primary education and literacy / Sdltorial^. National 

Herald 11 April 1972," p. 5, cols. 1,2. 700 words. 

Though the enrolment to primary and middle schools has grom 
in rapid pace during 1947-72, the percentage of literacy has 
increased only by 15. number o'f illiterates is growing 

faster than the number of literates. Many who leave primary 
schools and the dropouts lapse into illiteracy fairly sooni 
Modernising the primary school curriculum and bringing educaticn 
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closer to the roalitios of rural life have been suggestod for 
sustaining interest towp-riis literacy rsnong primary school cliildrcn* 
Mr. Nurul Hasen, the Unior- Minister of ^Vacation has suggested 
the •v.ork oriented priinCwry education and the association of 
practiticnors of local or rogioiial arts and crafts with primary 
schools GO as to enable children to accept schools as an extension 
of heme and not an olion imposition ♦ Ife advocated that colleges 
and universities could adopt a few eloniontary and middle schools 
in thoir neighbourhood and allov/ the collogo and university 
students to teach. The Minister also reccniTiiended a multi-point 
entry to pupils of age group 6-17 for joining primary schools and 
getting formal odiicr.tion at any point of time^ They ;vould bo 
admitted even ais part-time students and bo helped to Icam the 
basic Glcills and boccmp functionally literate. This system 
combined with adult educati;3i prograjnmos could r;iJduce mass 
illiteracy considerably. 



280 Speeding up primajry oducaticn / BditoriaL^. Searchlight 

9 June 1972, p,4, cols. 2, 3. 600 words. 

The new educationstl strategy of the Government for expansion of 
primary education lays emphasis on ^part-time, own time education * 
and use of radio and television. However, these new tools and 
techniques, cannot reduce the importance of the traditional teacher 
instructior. to the pupils on a persoiiv:! level. A cent per cent 
enrolment' of children in effpctive school education can be envisaged 
only if a really impressive investment is made in education and 
many more schools are opened. 



281 UHiVBRSITY OF I>3LIiI, AGRICULTURAL JSCXWCMICS RBSBARCH C3NTRB. 

Primciry education in rural India - participatiai and wastage. 
Bombay, Tata McGre.w-Hi 11,. 1971. . 86p. 29 ref. 

Contains findings of research undertaken at the /agricultural Bc<^omics 
Research Centre at Delhi University, for one year beginning. May 
1967. Chapter I studies the general problem of information on rural 
elementary education in India, especially in the light of conflicting 
evidence from different sources, iin attempt is made to judge the 
relative worth of different sources of information as well as to 
identify the nature of the problem of backv/ardness in elciuentary 
education in the .Indian rur'al economy. One. of the. important 
aspects of tliis backwardness- is the question of drpp-outs and 
wastage in rural schools. Tiiis problem is stated in Chapter II and 
anaiysedj in terms of different hypotheses, in Chapters II-V. 
Chapter VI presents the conclusion '.and the /appendix clarifies the 
use of the retention index in. cross-section and time^sorics data. 
Some clear-cut policy recommendations are summarized in Chester VI 
along with the major conclusions. 
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RBADING 



282 BAGGA Q L? Importance of reading skills. NIS Journal 

1971, 6(2), 16^20. 

In view of the rapid Change and expansion in knowledge, it has 
been pointed out that tho throe aims in teaching reading should 
bo *• sGlf-*reliancG in study, a desire for' inforraaticn and the 
establishing of a life-long zest for Iccxming; The importance 
of correct eyo movements in increasing reading speed has been 
underlined. The teacher should first ensure the elimina.tian of 
the common bad habits which interfere v/ith fluency in reading 
like using extrabody movements in the reading process, pointing 
to the words with a finger or pencil^ moving the head from 
side to side, vocalizing, and inspecting each word syllable by 
syllable or even letter by letter. Then only the reader gets 
ready for the practice aimed at speeding up his reading. 



SCHOOL FOH^^S 



283 CHILANA M R: Primary school without grade or class 

distinctions. Qiiost in Bducation 1972^ 9(2), 91^107. 

A critical analysis is made of some major issues involved in 
trying out an ungraded pattern. The objectives of ^ungraded 
pattern* as envisaged by the Kothari Commission,, include not . 
only checking wasteige and stagnation, but also providing 
individual attention to the child and making provision for his 
ccxitinuous and uninterrupted growth^ Conceptually, the system 
seeks to abolish artificiality of class system, lessons, 
problems arising fran failure of children, caters to individual 
differences and eidvocates flexibility in instructional programme. • 
The introduction of tlie system requires curriculum adjustments, 
preparation of teachers, axid ^ jdiagnostic and remedial material 
to facilitate grouping and periodic evciluation. ' Strategically, 
the Commission recommends its first try oiit in classes I and II to 
be extended to classes III and IV later on. The ccsicept of the 
^ungraded system* as understood by foreign educators has been 
discussed. Why ^ungraded pattern*, its significant features, the 
requirements for introduction of the programme, and the strategy 
to be adopted have been explained. 
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284 Comir^unity schoolG / SclitorieLL/. Tribune 6 May 1972, p. 4, 

cols. 1, 2. 800 words. 

Conversion of all primary and middle schools in the country into 
community schools which will provide multiple entries at several 
points has been su(^gQsted by Mr Nurul HaseJn, .Unicn Minister of 
Sducaticn to meet.thQ stupendous challenge of raising the enrolment 
. in the agc-groups 6^11 and 11-14 to 10 crores and 5 crores 
rcspc^ctively, by 1981. The Minister also suggested the following^ 
introOuction of work -experience, social service and better teaching 
of languar^es, mathematics and science, establishment of at least 
one-model primary school in each community block and one model 
comprehensive secondary school In each district, to begin with, 
and introduction of the double «hift system everywhere as in Ker£vLa. 
The type of educational explosi.'^ visualized by Mr Hasan , 
could [i^ve rise to unpredictable social and political tension, 
but there is no other alternative as the dangers ,of not 
educating the illiterates are far more serious^ 



285 JUNGLBK: Public schOvOls or private preserves? Patriot 

12 April 1972; p. 2, cols. 4-7. 1300 words. 

The continued existence of public schools which are out of date 
and exclusive institutions of the rich has been contended as 
anachronistic in the present educational system. The Government's 
decision'to send Government of India Merit Scholars to these 
institutions has been characterized a^ a vain bid to silence the 
public criticism. 



SBOOMDAHY BDUCATICN 



286 LOUIS M J, 50UNDARya/JA R/£> T R: Evaluation of the 

educational programme in. the technical high schools and the 
secondary schools^ Journal of Educational Hesearch and 
. Bxtcnsion 1972, 8(4), 241^-5^ 

The evaluatiOT was based on the study of the curricula and .the 
programme of work of two technical high schools and two- seccndary 
schools in Tamil Nadu. Case study method was adopted and a; 
comparative study of the curriculum, school plant, teacher and 
pupil development was made to study the similarities and the 
differences between the two programmes. The main findings and 
recommendations have beon presented as follows: 1) the excellent 
libraries of tho technical high schools axe not mode proper use of; 
a library work period in the time table would enable pupils to 
make better use of the library; 2) the very good laboratories of 
the technical high schools are not mode proper use of; provision 
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for a separate laboratory for tho technical schools within the 
premises would induce pupils and teachers to benefit by tho 
laboratories; 3) technical Mgh school educational progroir.me 
should provide for physical md morrl ecKacaticn witMn the 
curriculum; 4) the rims and objectives of the secondary school 
prof^or\mes are not clear and specific; so, the curriculum should 
be changed and based on specific aims and objectives related to 
life; 5) work exporloncG is not provided to the secondary school 
pupils; productive work experience provided for diversified 
courses should be made available for all pupils entering tho 
secondary school; craft v/ork should be .enriched and extended 
to Gil classes. 



SOCIAL SDUCATI0I<1 



287 DWA N: Slindamentais of social educaticxi. Calcutta, 

Minerva i^sociatGs,1971^ viii, 198p» 

Discusses principles and practices of social education as 
applicable in Indian society. The book is divided into four 
parts: 1) concepts; 2) content; 3) agencies; 4) methods and 
techniques, "i^pondices contain a> social education in ancient 
Greece; b) social cducaticxi in Rome; c) approved syllabus for 
People* s College, West Bengal. 

STUDKNT INDISCIPLINE 



SK/MSUDMN: Student indiscipline. NIS Journal 1971, 6(2), 21*-4. 

The following suggestions have been made for eradicating student 
indiscipline; 1) improving the social status of teachers and the 
acadcsnic atmosphere, and increasing the emoluments of teachers at 
all levels; 2) making adequate arrangements for refresher courses 
and inservice educatioi for all teachers; 3) improving the economic 
conditiais of students by offering merit scholarships and providing 
tiffin and school uniforms, free of cost; 4) establishing residential 
institutions whore each teacher should be in charge of a set of 
pupils; 5) restructuring secondary education in- the light of 
suggestions made by the Kothari Commission, the University Grants 
Commissicxi and the Secondary Sducation Ccmmission; 6) Introducing 
dynamic methods of teaching, tutorials, seminars etc.; 7) discouraging 
the emphasis on degree as a quail float icoi for securing employment. 
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STUDENT pROatSitS 



SHIPSTONS 3 I: Sduc^^iting thQ In^Urn adolescent, Social 
ikiticn 1972, 22(1), 26-38. 

ThG problems end tensions experienced by the adolescents in 
urbrn society have been attributed to the changes taking place 
iri the traditional structure of the Indi.?n family. The need 
for 1) establishing proper home environment; 2) conducting 
guidance sessions between the adolescents, parents, l ^ 
teachers; 3) establishing counselling bureaus in schools; 
4) providing value-oriented education to youth; 5) training 
teachers in guidcnce techniques through sliort-tcrm condensed 
courscs-cum-workshops; 6) offering health education and 
marriage counselling to youth through youth services; 
7) encouraging student \volfarG service in schools and colleges 
has been stressed to help the adolescent to adjust to the 
demands, and for personal and nocial maturity. 



29b mmtJciSlSI^ P: student \vGlfare work in higher educatiai. 

Kerala Journal of 3ducation 1971, 3(1,2), 19^21, ' / 

The need for student porsairiel services in higher education for 
facilitating aJi environment that would aid the all-round growth 
of students has been stressed. Various activities of student 
persCTinel work end the important problems existing in Indian 
higloer education have been listed, Ai organised student personnel 
programme would help the students to solve many of their problems. 
Trained personnel and educated workers committed to the Improvement 
of student welfare, educa.tors trained in the art and science of 
student personnel \vork, cooperation of parents and teachers in the 
. . activities are essential to organise the student welfare work. 

Psychological tests for clinicrd counselling and guidance should be 
developed by the university departments of psychology and education. 



TSACHSR 3DUCATK3N 



BHATT C St <^alitv^,tive improvement in elementary education and 
refresher training centres in Radasthan. Naya Shikshal: (Teacher 
Today) 1972, 14(3), 62^73, 4 ref , , \" 

In-service education of teachers is one of the most important ways 
to improve the qua3.ity of education. The efforts in this regard 
made by the Rajasthan State Government have boon detailed^ The 
'Wortcing of the refresher training centres established in the State 
has been described. 
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292 DSVARAJ O K, PAVANAS/Al R: Inservice educational needs of 

secondary school teachers in Coimbatore District. Journal of 
Sducational Rasoarch and Sxtonsion 1972, 8(4), 246^. 

Responses of 384 toachors of 53 schools in Coimbatore District to 
a questionnaire and checklists detJigned to elicit personal data, 
the period of inservice training undergone, the views on the aims 
and objectives of inservice training, reactions to various .types 
of progrcimrAOS and sufjgosticfns for the future inservice programmes 
were obtained and cuialysed. The findings are as follo>^'s: 1) of 
384 teachers, 145 hcid not attended inservice training courses, 
99 attended only once, and 140, more than once; 2) the first seven 
inservice activities preferred were seminar, workshop, courses, 
audio-visual services, conference, examination reform and oducationra 
and vocational guidrtncc and the least preferred activities were 
library institute, Irxiguage te-ching, adult literacy education, etc.; 

3) extension and educc?.tion departments, training colleges,, the 
NCfiRT ond the UGC, the National Sducational Development Council and 
Literacy House were the agencies which conducted the inservice training; 

4) most of the teachers .preferred seminars as the means of 
inservice training programme for teachers; 5) summer holidays were 
considered as the best period for the inservice education; 

6) professors .and lecturers from training colleges were preferred as 
suitable staff to conduct the training; 7) headmasters wore preferred 
for supervising the folloxv-^p v/ork undertaken by the teachers who 
had undergone the inservice training; 8) for the follow^p work, the 
majority preferred changing the methods according to the classroom 
situation and facilities available in the schools; 9) issue of merit 
certificates at the end of the programme and linHing inservice 
education with promotion to higher positions were preferred; 
10) highest priority was given by a majority for the inservice 
education "in the teaching of language^. 



293 QOSytmi H G; Prasiksa^ mem abhyas a<:hyapm practice 

teacliing in teacher training) Z Hindi JT. Naya Shikshak 
(Teacher Today) 1972, 14(3) , 29-37. 6 ref. 

The theory part of training, which ought to subserve the interests 
of practice-teaching, continues to enjoy an undue import ance* The 
need is to so re-model and arrange the two components of training as 
to. make theory contribute to the professional efficiency of the 
teacher who is above all -a practical field work€^^ To realise this, 
there has to be perfect coordination amon^^^the different factors of 
training: the mode of practice^teaching, trie. University, Training 
Colleges, trainees and the practicing schools.. Trainees should 
function like full-fledged staff-members and participate in all 
activities of the practicing school. The training college should 
strike deeper roots in the school soil. lUll participation in school 
life may begin in July and end by October or November so, as to leave . 
ample time for other syllabus-items* IXiring this period, a trainee 
should teach for four periods dally. Homework should be taken 
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seriously and not a formal training routine If adoptee, 
the system will benefit the trrdnees, the school teachers .:«id 
the students alike. There ^vill be plenty of scope for experiment 
and action research, which c?n instil anew life in teaching and 
training end inform them -Adth a new nurpose. 



294 Hi'iRID/S M: Teacher educators in a changing society, 

Kercla Joumea of Sducation 1972, 4(1\ 25-8. 

The role of teachor-<jducators in the present Indian society 
has baen described as follows: 1) the teacher educator and 
school teacher should possess a. capacity for adjustment to the 
now trends of the changing society; he should encourage 
collective thinking and cooperative working in place of 
hieraitJhy and individual competitions; 2) the teacher- 
educators and administrators should frame the curriculum, 
■ keeping in view the sharing of .responsibilitios between 

teachers and pupils in the learning process and the individual 
initiative of pupils in accordance with their needs and 
abilities; 3) the teacher educators should locate the talented 
teachers among the trainees and refer them to the. State 
Institute of Education and the NCSRT for rocogniticxi and 
necessary encouragem.ent. 



295 MMTRBS KRISHN'ARAJ : How trainee-teachers reacted to programme 

in Gandhi Shikshan Bhavan - an assessment. Qaest in Bducation 1972, 
9(2), 67-84. 

"A quostionnaire consisting of open-ended as well as closed items 
was administered to 64 B.Sd. students of 1971-72 session at the 
end of their course. A detailed analysis of the responses 
has been 'presented. The human relations aspect, training received 
in teaching techniques, the -study of educational psychology, and 
lectures by eminent men impressed a good number of, students. The 
value of discussions and practicn^toaching was also realized by a 
large number of students. Most of the students developed interest 
in the profession and in their 6^m professional growth. They also 
developed a positive and progressive outlook to school education. 
The importance of moral values In personal and professional life 
was realized by the majority. The usefulness of current educa.icnal 
journals was, however, not realized. The programmes like' work- 
experience and social service which needed improvement did not 
create much enthusieism. 



296 MATKJR V Kurukshetra experiment. NIB Journal 1971, 

6(1), 38-40. 

The integrated courses in education (preparing teachers in 
content matter and methodology simultaneously) have been first 
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started in India by the Kurukshotra University in July I960* 
ThG four Rcf^onal Collcgos of Sclucatian started by the NCSRT 
arc elso giving such courses^ From various studies it has boen 
observed that those ccxxrses were found to be succorisful. The 
following suj^gestions are given: 1) the integrated courses 
sho^ild be continued; 2) while the duration of the course may 
be four years for higher secondary passed candidates, it should 
be of five yoai^s for inatriculatcs; 3) there should bo more 
opportunity for seminars, library and discussion activiticsj 

4) scholarship amount should be increased to Rs.50/- per monthj 

5) students should bo exposed to the subject of education in an 
informal way in the first two years j in the third year 
^principles of education may be introduced^ educational psychology 
may be introduced in the fourth year; 6) the fifth year should be 
devoted to educational work including practical work and teaching 
practice* 



297 PILLAI N P: Education of the teacher as a professional* 

Kerala Journal of Bdiication 1971, 3(1,2), 5-9* 

The education of a teacher for effective teaching involves his 
preparation as a person, a professional^ a community loader and 
an agent in promoting social change^ The education of the teacher 
as a good man should bo accomplished through the general or 
liberal education courses he undertakes at school and college. 
As a professional the teacher should possess subject matter 
compotency and communication competency. Ho should also possess 
a knowledge of i) the psychology of child development and human 
behaviour, ii) the theories of learning^ the techniques and 
procedures of instruction, class organisation and management, the 
use of instructional aids and media etc., ill) the motivations and 
constraints in the field of education in the country, and ±v) the 
methods of educational research and school organisations* 



298 RAGHJR/fl SINGH M; Collegiate faculty development.. 

Iducktion' QLiarterly 1971, 23(3), 23^, 

It is suggested that collegiate and university teachers^ 
especially those handling undergraduate teaching need to take 
up a toachor-iproparation course to be considered professionals* 
When they are appointed on a faculty thoy should dedicate 
themselvos to tho six obligations of an educator: a) continuing 
education for self, b> communication with students, c) advancement 
of knowledge, d) maintenance of professional staturd, 

0) helping administration, f) display of competence. The teachers 
should be alive to the ccncept of feiculty development and should 
fight against obsolescence in teaching as thoy grow in age. 

The six dimensions of teaching fall into three categories^ 

1) objectives, 2) acliievement of objectives, 3) research and 
development functions. The teachers should be familiar with these^ 
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They should prepare themselves to be assessed for professional 
competence by course students, faculty colleagues and educational 
administrators. They should aspire to go up in the professional 
ladder purely on the basis of the measumblo evidence they have 
built regarding their worth. Tcacher^evaluation techniques should 
be developed as feed-back devices for the collegiate faculty, 
development programme* 



299 SADASIVAN NAIR V, KULANDAIVKL K: Evaluation of the B,T, 

programme by trrdned graduate teachers. Journal of Bducatlonal 
Research aiid..Kxtension 19TO, 8(3)^ 188iM90* 

A sample of 200 trained graduate teachers working in rural and 
urban high schools in Coimbatore Bducational District was 
administered a questionnaire containing 113 questions for eliciting 
personal data, opinions on general aspects of B.T, programme, 
teaching of theoretical subjects and practical work. The findings 
are as follows: 1) out of the sf^ple, 11% and 8,5% reported lack of 
well equipped library and laboratory facilities in the training 
colleges; 2) M,Bd» degree was cCTisidored essential for all staff 
members of training colleges by 74.5% of the sample; 3) that 
teacher educators should take aptitude tests before joining the 
profession was felt by 20.5%; 4) about 38% considered that 
exi^erimcnts should be conducted in educational psychology; 
5) guidance service wing attached to the department of psychology 
was desired by 80%; 6) demonstration lessons were found useful 
by 92% in their work; 7) the entire sample stated that each trainee 
should be asked to give criticism lessons, ^propriate recommenda- 
tions based on the abovei-mentioned findings have been made. 



300 SlvmiS^ PILL/il K: Jlrst iisian Conference on teacher education. 

Kerala Journal of Sducatic»i 1971^ 3Cl,2), 10-13. 

The conference held at Bangalore from 14th to 19th of June 1971 
under the auspices of the International Council Sducation for 
Teaching, the Indian Association of. Teacher Educators, the 
Bangalore Association of Teacher Educators, and the Bangalore University, 
adopted the 'following resolutions:' 1) a survey of teacher education 
institutions in various countries be undertaken; 2) effective steps 
be taken by the Government and professicaial organisations to provide 
suitable emoluments to teachers and to improve their working conditions 
so that only suitable persons are attracted to the teaching 
professions; 3) an expert committee be appointed for making suitable 
rccommendati(^s-, suggesting roforas in teacher education in regard to 
curricula, instructional methods, evaluation etc.; 4) greater stress 
be laid on functional and developmental research in teacher education j 
5) Summer Institute and inservlcc courses be organised for teacher 
educatiDrs. 



/ 
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301 SUI^U^UJl;l^^ N/JR A: Ncw chjvllengo to toachor educetion - 

modem mcthcmatics. Korala J-umrl of Sducati';^ 1972, 4(1), 
60-*3. 5 ref^ 



I>Gscribos the cc^ccpt of r.odern Mathematics and GtrcsGOs the 
import anco of including mcdom Mathematics in the school 
curricula. A sup;^^stion has boon made that the demonstration 
schools attached to teacher training institutions should 
start experimenting with mcclom Mathematics and evolve 
suitriblc curricula. Resource persons for training teacher- 
trainees should be soaared ^d theory nnd practice of moc\em 
Matlicmatics should be Includcxl in the methodology courses of 
teacher training institutions. 



TSACHSRS 



302 BRAR J Sj,.. .CM ADHAR: Socio-economic problems of primary 

school teachers. Journal of Kducaticnal Research and Sxtension 
1972, 8(4), 222-5. 2 rof. 

The socio--oconomic problems of 60 male and 19 female teachers 
bolongjing to 33 primary schools in Pachmarhi range wore studied 
throufrh a questionnaire and an interview schedule. The 
findings cire; 1) the maximian expansion of primary schools and 
teacher recruitment have taken place after independence; 

2) 79% of the teachers are \andergraduates and 65% are trai.ned; 

3) the percent ago of women teachers joining the profession 
forced by circumstances is largrcr than the men teachers; 

4) a sizable majority are Hindus followed by Muslims; 

5) half of tho teachers (56,5%) have small families; 50% of 
the married teachers are forced by circumstances to live 
separate fron their families and female married teachers have 
more domestic problems than the rest; 6) the low salary of 
teachers has created a general c^athy of teachers towards the 
people; 7) many of the teachers do not enjoy good housing, 
quality clothing, educativjnal travels and recreation; 

8) barely 15% of the teachers have insurance policies; 9) uncbn- 
firmed teachers do net have the benefit of provident fund 

and this adds to their economic difficulties; lo) very few have 
a liking for the profession and most have joined because they 
wore forced by circumstances; and 11) bleak chances of promotion have 
led to tho professional inefficiency. 
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303 JAiN .AK: ./idhyapan kcxya kl svamuly7»jvl:an vldhl 

(= scif-cvaluati;ti of a tOf\chcr*s work) / Itindl^, Naya 
Shikshd: (Teacher Totiay) 1972, 14(3), 24^. 

Bvaluation has its oun importance in the field of educatiCHi as 
it is the only depsndablo raeans of knovdng the failure or success 
of a teacher's \^'ork» According to the tradition, confidential 
reports v/ere drawn ot\ the bsisis of a teacher's exam results* 
but of late such items as a teacher's participation in extra«, 
eo-curricular activities and social work also began to find a 
place in them. In advanced coiinti-ies students express their 
views .'^nd give their judgGments on the work of their teachers^ 
A few \miversitios hcvo adopted this method in India alse» 
This method unquestionably helps in the promotiOT of democratic 
values. Since its working demands special responsibility cn 
the part of students, its introduction in India must talce place 
after full thcught. There is yet another method; the so-called 
'sclf^val.uaticm' method. As the nemo shows, here ovaluaticn 
is done by the teachers themselves through suitable quest ion?i aire, 
interviews and the like. Various aspects of a teaohcr^s 
professional' -life and work - quality of his teaching and 
reading, his qualifications, participation m various activities, 
research work, publications etc, cnn be evaluated through those 
devices. This method can create a sense of self-confidence in 
teachers and enablo them to impx'Ove the quality of their work. 
Such a questicrmaire heis been devised. 



304 SHAViSUDDIN: Socio.-oconcmic conditions of teachers, their 

impact ai choice of career, Education Qaarterly 1971, 23(3), l^4» 

The following conclusions were arrived at after analysing 

the returns to a quosticnnaire from 200 Madhya Pradesh secondary 

school teachers (64 of them being women): 1) the majority of 

men teachers belonga'. to lower middle/middle class families, 

nnd the wcmen teachers to upper middle/high class 

families; 2) most of the men teachers wore married and having 

chllflren, wonon teachers were single or wore having less 

liabilities; 3) the majority of teachers were of age between 

25 and 3o years, half of the women teachers wore below 25 years 

of age; 4) the parents of teachers wore not highly educated; 

5) the parents of teachers belonged to middle class occupational 

status. It is suggested that the ecaiomic status of teachers 

should be raised and their woilcing conditions improved. 
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TEACHING MSTIODS 



305 BUCII M .B, SPiVrmiPiA M ft: Teacher initiation -respoiise 

nexus in different subjcctHnatter ai-oas. Indion ^ucational 
Review 1972, 7(1), 168-76. 4 rcf. 

This inv-Gstigaticn ^;/as xmdortaken to tind out the type of 
association bet'A-oon the 'drill* and ^crcfative inquiry^ patterns 
in claSGrocn ccmTOnication episodes . in six subjoct-inatter 
areas; Tamil, Shglish, rr.at hematics, hir.tory, goofrraphy and 
science. The sample consisted of 32 upper priin<xry teachers 
(16 male and 16 femaLc). Flondcrs* System of Interaction 
Analysis of ten catojpries was usod for the investigation. 
Although the association betwen Mrill^ and 'croativo inquiry* 
m\s not found statistically significant in all subject euroas, 
association was found to bo positive in tho case of T^^jnil and 
History end negative in the case of other four subjects. 



306 GARG V P: Teaching of oconomics in secondary schools. 

Educational Fonam 1971, 16(2), 39-41. 

The teaclilng of , economics should bo such as to help, students 
" make a rr.tional enalysis of tho economic problems. The following 
suggestions have been made for econonics teachers: 1) providing to 
studeits on insight into the chosen topic in the class; 2) relating 
the subject matter with real -life situations and presenting tho 
matter in accordrnce with tho standard of the class and in 
kQOping with individual differences; 3) treating the subject 
matter in such a way that it may not be isolated and dcpii.vcd of 
its link vdth other social and puro sciences. 



So 7 NIGAVi B X: Involvement of students in teaching of economics. 

Educational Forum 1971, 16(2), 34^. 

Tho following toclmiques have boon suggested for effecting student 

involvement: 1) using the following methods of teaching - questions, 

project, problem solving, ond discussion; 2) adopting certain topics 

for drcmatics and role play; 3) using audio-visual aids; 

4) introducing semi -circular seating arrongc-ment and reducing the 

number of rows to two; 5) giving assignments to students keeping in 

view their individual differences; 6) orgimising co-<rurricular 

activities; 7) framing examination questions in such a manner that 

they require application of knowledge, reasoning and thinking; 

8) providing good reading material in the school library; 9) offering 

proper educationeiL end vocatioial guidance to students. 
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308 ROY B: Teacher behaviour p?.ttems in teaching different 

matencls* Indian S:lucr>tionra Review 1972, 7(1), 219-26. 



The investi[jation was undertaken to analyse diffcroncos in 
teacher behaviour while teaching differont materials, nnmely, 
general science, social studies, i::at hematics, and the lonrjuages. 
Sex is another variable studied. The subjects were 32 male and 
11 female middle school teachers, FLan'lers* Classroom Interaction 
Schedule was used. The findings reveal that teaching materials 
as well as sex play a definite role in creating voriaticns in 
teacher behaviour. Male teachers may teach general science and 
social studies better tlian female teachers who may teach mathematics 
and the langua^jes better th^n the male teachers. High loctux*ing, 
direct influence coid lesser student participation were prominent 
features with the subjects general science ;aid social studios. 



309 SUBRAViANI/W R, ^I^LmiS/m M: Study of factors influencing 

students^ preference for the mediur of instruction at the P»U.C. 
level in Madurai colleges in Tamil Nadu. Intcrdiscipline 1971, 
8(1), 1U5. 

The sample consisted of £50 Tcmil medium and 537 JShglish medium 
students of pro-universityciacccc. They wore contacted by a 
research teem from the Rural Institute, Gandbigr^r.. This study 
was ccncemed with two dependent variables, viz., i) choice of 
*iglish medium and ii) choice of Tamil medium. The independent 
variables were caste, age, their rural/urban background, marks 
at the SSlC, parents* occupation, parents* educational sta.tus, 
parents income, etc. The Chi^square was used to test the influence 
of independent variables on the dependent variables. It is Tound 
that the eigo of the students and the marks they had 
scored in the SSLC excminaticns are the linchpins in their 
decision on the choice of the medium. It is concluded that a vast 
majority of thom are for Shglish medium and they probably may go in 
for Tamil medium if all the career courses which thoy prefer 
are available in the Tamil medium. 



T£SIS AND MSilSURBMS^TS 



310 AHUJA Pj Study into the element of speed and power in a 

group test of intelligence. Qaest in Education 1972, 9(2), 
115-19. 

/« investigation was undertaken to study the element of speed 
and power in a group test of intelligence^ A group test of 
intelligence devised by the author was administered to 246 pupils 
(VLVIII classes) of two secondary schools. Pupils were given 
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the specified tiwc ?or each sub-test. 'M\\cn the allot tea tiiTic 
was over, the pupils ;vore as;:ec' t-; dreiw a line to indicate the 
number of itoir.s already jitto?;.ptec' by thcui. Then, t hoy were 
Riven CvClditicaieil tlmo oqu^-zl to the specifioc! tir.e' to complete 
the test^ The range of clifficulty value of the 100 items in 
the test was also studied. The saine test was ciclanini stored to 
another 93 students (V-^yill cl.-issos). They wore r;ivcn the 
specified time for each s.ub-tosb. '.Tlion the tiri9 was oi^r, the 
papers \^'erc collected. Tho numbers of rij-rlit anc^ wnccnt^ scores^ 
the mur.ber of unattomotcd items were calculated. The results 
indicatoc: that the tost in question is inbotv/con a s^ood and a 
power one. It is ccnclxidod that all intellectual performances 
cannot bo :;'iecsurod in the sajne diir.ension. 5c^ie need to be 
measured Irurjjoly in terms of power, others in torrns of speed, 
and still others in terns of a ccir.bin ati of both." Differences 
in speed cire partly due to differences in power. 



311 3}lArr ri Ct Adaptation and standardization of the Wechsler 

Intelligence Scale for GUjarati childr^, Indian Bducational 
Review 1972, 7(1), 31-52. 16 ref. 

Wechsler's Intelligence Scale has been translated, adapted- and 
standaj:dized for Oujarati children. For stcnd;u:dization a sample 
of 440 children (220 beys and 220 girls) -.vas trJcen from 12 schools 
of ASimodabajrl City. The split-half and test-refcest reliabilities 
were calculated and the tost validated agcd.nst other standardized 
tests of intelligGnce in GajaTc'.ti^ Factual validation^ age-wise 
and sex-vase in tor -tost correlations v;ore also cletermined^ 



312 CIIAJTBRJI S, M{;K3RJSS Clii^JCRi'JjORTy S N: Use of wrong 

score to increase the predictive vtilidity of aptitude tests. 
Psychological Studi-os 1972, 17(1), 15-23. 2 ref. 

In an objective type test, usuaJly the right scores and the number 
of omissions arc ta!<cn into consideration. However, an attempt has 
been made to explore the possibility of using the wTong scores to 
improve the predictive validity of objective tj'pe test. The sample 
consisted of three groups of students of Business maneigement in an 
inst tution in the yeax's 1965, 1966 ajnd 1967. The admission tost 
battery consisted of five tests: 1) breadth of knowledge, 
2) general ability, 3) ma-thcrtaticSj 4) J^glish comprehension, 
5) Data interpretation. The purpose of the adr.iission test was to 
predict the criterion, i.Oo the cumulative grade point average 
obtained by the students at the end of the course. The right scores 
and the wrong scores were ccnsi^^orod and means, standard deviations 
and Intcrcorrela.tions uere calculated* ^th the specific criterion 
used, the predictive ability of the tests could not be increased by 
considering boch right and -.vrong scores. However, it is observed 
that there is the possibility of profitably using the wrong scores 
to predict some other criterion. 
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313 NARAYA>A RAO. S, VSNICATARAMA RKDDY A: Can Raven's 

Progressive Matrices Test be shortened? Psychological Studios 
1972, 17(1), 7-iO. 



Realizing tho practical difficulty involved in finding 
sufficient time to administer tho RavGn^s Progressive Matrices 
Tost to subjects in schools without seriously interfering 
with their clsiss -.vorlc, a proceduro to economise on tho time 
required for administering the test was tried out. Random 
sstriples of subjects drawn from a number of schools were 
divided into 9 oqual groups and tho groups wore assigned to 
the 9 different conditions of testing randomly. The 
obtained correlations bctv/oon the perfoiimnnce in two sessions 
under different conditions of testing wore all found to be 
high vv'hcn the test wvs adnini stored as a power test \vlthout 
any time limitatiosis. On the other liand, adiriinistoring the 
test vdth time limitations as. a speed test yielded significantly 
lower correlations when compared to the above. The following 
conclusicns have boon drawn: 1) the Raven's Stancl'^rd 
Progressive Matrices Tost may not be administered as a speed 
test with time limitations if the results vA^re to be 
dependable; 2) either the odd - or the even-half of the test 
could be eidministered as a pcv/er test instead of the fUll test 
without any disadvant^igc; 3) administering half of the test 
provides a speedy method of cissessing subject's mentcO. 
ability. 



314 SliAIfrlA T R: Measuring intelligence through bicycle drawings. 

Indian Bducaticaial Review 1972, 7(1), 1-30 . 37 ref. 

I^^scussing the Goodcnough's method of mOfisuring children's 
intelligence through drawing, it is felt that in drawing a man, 
the element of sex adversely affects the equality of familiarity 
with the subject. Tho author haa, therefore, endeavoured to 
construct a draw-a-bi cycle tost. From preliminary studies on 
417 and 673 children, a 7&-point scale hcis been constructed. For 
standpjrdizacion, tho test was administered to 2863 children 
Cage, 11^16 yOcLTs) from 30 schools. The test is found to be 
reliable and valid and can be used as an intelligence tost. The 
method of standardization and calculation of reliability and 
validity have been described. The scoring scale is given. 



315 SUKUr.iARi^^ NMR A: Raven's test given with three time limits • 

comparative study of the porformancc of two sexes. Kerala Journal 
of Education 1971, 3(1,2), 22-5. 7 ref. 

The study was undertaken to- test the hypothesis that varying 
the time limits for the progressive matrices test (PT-iT) would 
have differential effects on the two sex groups. 180 boys and 
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girls studying in Vlil, IX and X s Standards of various secondai^y 
schools were administered the standard form of POT with vairying 
ti:^ie intervals, Aialysis of th3 data did not fjubstantiatc the 
hypotliosis^ The performance of tho two soxos was almost identical 
and there v/as no dif fcrfiutirJ. effect on tho tsoxos because of 
.varied time limits. 



mMBM'S SDUCAriON 



316 y\YCA OF INDIA. The educated woman in Indian society to-day. 

Banbay, Tata MacGrav;-Hill 1971, 237p. 46 ref. 

The Indian YWCA sponsored a planned study on the subject of 
the educated wcxnanpovvor of India. This study is divided into 
two parts. The first part consists of docamcntation based on 
available facts in order to obtain a, reliable picture of the 
present st/itus, wisile in the second part an attempt has been 
metde to consider tho position and formulate tentative 
judgements. The following suggestions have been offered: 

1) compilation of fulXor information about educa.ted woman; 

2) effective influence by the Governments in all aspects of 
women ^s cducatioti; 3) enlarging arer, for employment of v/omcn 
primary school toachers; 4) inducement to professionally 
trained women to for the profession even after marriage; 
5) demarcation of areas of professionals and volunteers in 
social work; 6) closer cnordinatirai of voluntary 
organisatims engage.^: in similar work; 7) selective 
training of volunte:>rs; 8) improvement in wc^mon^s higher 
education; 9) proper guidance for choice of profcssicsial 
education; IC) cr:\3h progr;->jnme to mobilise women power 

to reduce illiteracy. 



vWRKSRS« BDUCATIOs^ 



317 J/J)KAV B G: Workers ofducation for workers participatioi in 

managcmoi t. Iforkers Education April 1972, p, l7-2o, 22, 

Workers participation in industry has boon favoure-d for 
building up industrial democracy. Incrccised industrial * 
production is possible through good atlministration, free 
from prejudices and through industrial peace which could 
be preserved by means of trade unionism, collective bargaining, 
removing the union rivalry and providing acceptable returns 
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for labour. The idoal concept wcnilcl bo to activate workers^ 
participation in the mcnagcmont and to make worker-directors 
brin^^ hr^mo to thq workers the roalisaticn of various mana.ocerial 
problems,. However, the workers-director needs to possess 
certc?in skills and qualities to participate in the orgojiisation. 
Thus, the workmen should bo trained with a view to produce 
amcnj: themselves the necessary manaf^rial talents. The 
trade unions should, therefore, educate the woii^ing class and 
train the talented persons to take up greater and problematic 
responsibilities in the interest of the industry and their 
own \vT3lfare, The v/orkors* education programmes should also 
be intensified in the right perspective by the Central Board 
for Workers Sducation, 
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TECHNICAL SiXJCATIW „ u 



A27 ABOUR HAHIM. Bngineering education in India. Hindustan " . . 

WtM*- 11 June 1972, p. 7, cols. 1..3. 1400 words. 



A28 



^IZ J°l ^;^isi°n of enginooring education within the 
framowork of changing environn,ont has been stressed. Indian 
students aro less mochanically inclined and they accept thf 
prescribed curriculum as best suited to their needs." 'Lckin^ 

^rou^nr ^L'"^ r ^--^^^"^^ - theoretic^ bS!"^ 

flZf' graduates find the emplovment 

D^im^rf^ T faculty members are also 

sciol^rs"^ theoretically oriented and train pupils to be research 
scnolfirs. Thus an average student, who is not desirous of 
pursuing a research career is left^n an insecure Jos^tion 
The small scale Industrie, made available to engine's h"; 
not .progressed due to lack of patronage. The curril^iun, 

Should therefore bo made interesting'to ave^e slude^ts 
choice of onglne-.ring courses should enable pupils to reduce 
IroZ ^^^"^ concentraL on a few 

frTfi\1t^°or.L^:iL'^"^ — P--icals 

be stress-d%r^T^ ; ^"^^^^"^ devices and systems should 

.o c nS-^ - lTs:i;ut:f co^^ses could 

institute supported by the university s^ld b^ att^^S f 

Tot^'riT'r^T^^'^ ~caS;L' b:t:~ ^^,.3try 

^ho Seal ^^^/"f ''-^•^^^"e: colleges. These institutes could feed ' 
!lew thf i J inteniship to students. Keeping in 

New Delhi, the Ministry of Sducation, .1966. Jip. *- 

^Is^TZ ITo iTtlPt d^velf^ r ^^^"^---^^ -a^erlal 
and public sectors %,o .^ developnient programme in the private 

1> porsuLinrin"u;trv to °' (^mmlttee include: 

supervis;ry pers;rn'rr o? J^^'^f^ ^^'^"'"^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ of 

instructi J in T'"^ ^ institutes to provide full-time 

started brT^L Jr^n'^^^d^'Stro " Z'^^TlZT'"^ T 

.anagemont courses only in c^ntr^^^hlri^di^t'ri'S ^ev^L'"!"!'^'^ 

and industrial psycholorv in r^llf^^ management subjects 

cu p ycnology m part«timo courses by collaborative 



1 



arrangements between the Indian Institutes of Management at 
Ahmedabad and Calcutta, and the National Institute for Tralnin 
in Industrial aiglneoringj the two institutes of management 
should organise regular courses for training of university 
teachers of management subjects; 5) increasing the intake to 
300 during the IV Plan period for general and commercial 
management courses at the two management institutions; 
i) IncreaGlng the intake of part-time courses for • : 
business management, and sti\rting new centres for business 
management^ .. ■. ■•• r.r. .v.. ..ii^ ...... 



MI. .INniA.OOuiiaiL BOR agWiNICAL ISOUCA^ION: ..J^ceedlngs of meetings 
third to tweMJt^hy; 1.94»-49^,: .>: .• •.- ..:.!,. 

(In -Biswas A, Agrawal S. Sd.ucational documents since 
Independence, New Delhi, /icademic Publishersi 1971 
198«238) .. 



At the instance of the Central Mvlsory Board of Bducation 
the All India Council for Technical Bducation was set up In 
1945. The Couiicii has done good work, and the Government 
has been content to act on the advice taidered by it. A 
remarkable achievem^ait in the two decades of independence is 
the phenomenal growth of technical educatlOTi. Of late 
improvemc3nt of quality and standard has been stressed by the 
council. The council has pleaded with the States for the 
Implementation of the schemes of improved pay scales for • 
teachers. The council further sug.gested that no new institutions 
should be started as long as the .existing ones are understaffed, 
starting of technical education and training at the secondary 
level and^opcning of junior bechnical schools had been proposed 
to stop the overcrowding of universities. The council devoted 
Its attentiCTi to other aspects of technical education such as 
cooperatiai and collaboratLon between Industry and technical 
institution, the' development of an integrated system of science 
and engineering in" which the complementary roles of, engineerinp-. 
institutions and research laboratories are clearly identified 
the reorganization of polytechnic education, the refurbishment 'of 
diploma courses, the deslgn.and fc.J:ricatibh of equipment to make 
technical education self-reliant, .the need for encouraging Indian 
authors to. write technical books, etc, - 5 -^ an 

Ptimo K K: Aiaiysis of in-^dmpany training costs „ a case studv 
Indian Management 1972, 11(2), 15«2o. study. 

The present study examines the nature of the. draining office 
costs the cost.per-^lt in terms of programmes, tralnJe dfyf 

1th ihf.f ''^'.r'' ™^ (1969.70) compLe ' 

with those of the previous one (1968«69) in the case of 
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Larseh & Toubro Ltd., Boiribay, The limitations of the analysis 
aret 1) costs are not accuinulated prograirafie-'Wise; 2) avoidable 
expenses Tnay be reflected in^prior yearns cost; 3) all kinds of 
costs connoctcd with the training arc not covered^ The 
reduction of costs in 1969.-»70 due to increase in number of 
training clays and programme parti cipc>nts indicates that scope 
for cost reduction is considerable. It has been emphasized 
that coet of comparable intra-company vs. outside programmes 
should be explicitly considered in training decisions^ 



A31 A^mUAL CC^'FERSn'CS OF TJIS PSSOZlkVlOH OF . vii : 

pRINCIP/iLS OF 'TEOmiCiiL INSriTUTIOMS 'ClNDIi^), 24TH, 
jyiMSHBDPUR, 1965. Proceedings. Janshodpur^ Superintendent 
of training, Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd,, 1965. 
iii, 66p, 

The report of the conference proceedings comprises the 
following:.!) welcome address by G. Kumax; 2) inaugural 
' address by Jehengir J, Ghendy; 3) presidential address 
by G.R, Damodaran; 4) vote of thanks by R.N, Dogra; 
5) symposium on closer link between industry and technical 
institutions; 6) symposium on reorientation of engineering 
courses in the light of present day requirements; 
7) review of the progress towards adoption of metric system 
in technical education; 8) discussion on *'are wo producing 
more engineering graduates than is warranted". 



A32 AZ/J> J L: TechnicrJL education (In Uday Shankar, Ahluwalia 

S P, Development of education in India 1947^-1966, Kurukshetra, 
Kuruksh&tra University, 1967, 81^6), . 

A short history of the dovc:lopment of technical educatioi in 
India, has been given. The ^tremendous progress of technical 
educaticn in the post^^Indepcaidcnce period heis been described. 
The following problems of technical educatira: a) shortage 
of teachers, b) wastage In technical institutions, c) lack of 
practical training, d) ra.tionalization of engineer/technician 
ratio, e) unemplojTnont amongst the engineers, f) difference in 
the duration of courses, g) organization of postgraduate courses^ 
h) correspondonce courses ^ have been discussed. It is pointed 
out that though quantitatively the progress achieved has been 
quite impressive, there is room for improvement qualitatively. 
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B/is'SRJBB D: Rducatioi and troining in refrirrcration, 
Bcc»iomic Times 10 February 1972, p. 10, cols, 4-8 j p. 11, 
cols, 4, 5. 1800 \yords. 



The trained personnel required for rofrigoration industry have 

been clascifiod as mechanics, technicians, engineers sad 

researchers. The following suggontions have been made regarding 

their educatirai and training: 1) an organized programme of 

training for refrigeration mechanicc should be taken up by the 

industries w:lth the assintance of technical schools or 

institutes on the basic of a comprehensivo curriculum drawn up 

for the purposej 2) the training of technicians would fall in 

line more or less with a threo-year full-time diploma prograirime 

or ?^ four^yoar Csandv/ich) diploma programme j it should be 

strongly industry^riented v/ith maximum possible assistance from 

the industry; 3) the specialized training needed for engineers can 

be imparted either as a post-graduate diploma course in the universities 

or by the industries with active collaboration with educational 

instituticais for intensive fundam^tal training in courses 'like 

applied thormo-dyn amies, heat transfer, fluid mechanics, 

instrumentation, etc.; 4) bright engineering graduates may be 

selected by engineering institutes with suitable facilities to 

impart intensive post-graduate training in basic sciences, 

mathematics, instrumentation, and refrigeration and alr^onditioning; 

5) doctoral degree programme could also be provided with a real 

Industrial problem in the project work; 6) specialized 

Refrigerating Institutes*^, more or less on the same lines as that 
of Leningrad Technological Institute in the USSR may be staa:ted on 
a national basis and located in the areas where refrigeration 
Industry has flourished or is likely to expand. 



A34 Blueprint for technical education Z News Iten\V. 

Patriot 23 April 1972, p. 8, cols. 2, 3, 300 words. 

Some of the recommendations put forth by the All India Council 
for Technical Sducation at its 21st meeting are: 1) forming 
statutory boards or councils for technical education in States; 

2) granting autonomy to select technical institutes; 

3) constituting a joint committee of the All-India Technical 
Council for Sducation and the University Grants Commissicn 
which will examine the structure of engineering education Ld 
suggest measures; 4) introducing sandwich courses in engineering 
education in order to meet the needs of Industrial development- ' 
5) offering scholarships to 25. .per cent students joining 
polytechnics so as to attract the best talent, and reserving a 
certain percentage of scholarships to skilled workers; 6) entrusting 
the Centre with the responsibility to share with States 50 per • 
cent of the expenditure the schemes may entail; 7) linking 
technical education with management techniques; 8) retraining 
teachers and starting a course for principals and heads of 
departments in polytechnics. 
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A35 Centre proposes new integrated system of tochnical education. 

Hindu, May 25, 1968. 1. 450 words. 

A new integrated system c,f tochnical education at the secondary 
school stage has been proposed by the Gontre. The scheme envisages 
two points of entry one at the end of the seventh claos and the 
other at the end of the tenth -jlass. The integrated course -vill 
be of five years duration to run concurrently with secondsiry 
education but as a distincc and specialised course. The idea is 
that students complotl seventh class and tenth class may be 
siphoned off into teolnical education, oriented towards industrial 
employment. Provision ^wlll have to bo. made for this type of 
vocational training for two million students, and on the oasis of an 
enrolment of 1^000 students per school, about 2,000 technical 
schools will be needed by 1986, This scheme will requir^^ about 
6 7,000 teachers and it is proposed to train a new cadre of teachers 
for this purpose at the regional colleges of education of the 
National Oou;icil of Educational Research and Training and other 
teacher training centres to be set up at selected engineering 
colleges and polytechnics. The authorities feel that the entire 
scheme of technical education should be reorganized to correct the 
inadequacies noticed in the present- courses. It has been found 
that the present diploma courses are not industry^oriented and there 
is a lot of wastage in polytechnics. A scheme is being worked out 
to improve the standard and quality of diploma courses. 



CK/i^^DR/K/:^T L S: Research and extension servj.cos in technical 
education (In- Maval S B. Sd-. .Third Indian Year Book of education, 
educational research. Now Delhi, National Council of Sducational 
Research and Trciinlng^ 1968. 249-58). 

Since 1950, the Central and State governments have spent over 2100 
million rupees on technical education and another 2500 million rupees 
are ^ated to be spent in the course of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
period. Hence there is need for research in technical education to 
ensure that the money spent yields worthwhile rosuits; The objectives 
of research should* be determined in advance ^x\d a clear-c\it programme 
of wortc formulated. The resources necessary, p-- -ularly personnel, 
inust be mobilised. The results of research must be carefully 
evaluated and extended tc actual field conditions in technical 
institutions. A central research organization must 'be set up 
to work in close collaboration with technical institutions and 
industry. It should function as an autmomous academic body. 
Besides itself carrying out research programmes, it should 
distribute research problems to selected technical institutions 
which have the necessary competence. The following arc the main 
QXQOS in which research may be undertaken: 1) curriculum develop;^ 
mcnt; 2) examinatim reform; 3) textbooks and instructional 
materials; 4) .design' and manufacture of laboratory equipment; , 
5) desig?! of buildings for technical institutions; 6) evolving . 
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objcctlvo tests for aclmission. There is also need f'^r a network 
of extension Gervicc centres locfvtcd in selected onprinoerinfr 
colleges exif- hif<hcr technological institutes^ The res.^arch results 
should be disseirdnated through these extension centyes. These 
centres should organise inservice teacher training in the use of 
the new curriculum, instructional material and audio-visual aids, 
and discuss the indivirlual problems of teachers. There should be 
frequent sen^inars and workshops on specific aspects of technical 
education* 



A37 DATTA M M: Role of Institution of Surveyors (India) in 

professional education » (In Seminar Role and problems of 
professional institutions in a developing economy, New Delhi, 
1969* Papers for" discussion. Dolhi, the Institution of 
Sngineers (India), 1969, 20-.9), 

The present university education in ^surveying^ in the country 
is liiTiited to being an integral part of the civil engineering 
course which does not permit adequate time to the teaching and 
advanced study of the subject. Now the responsibility of imparting 
professional education in surveying has come on the surveyors 
thomselves. The requireuients of profossioneil education in 
surveying arc diverse* In order to achieve shortcuts to this 
challenging problem, the Institution of Surveyors has proposed 
the following measures: a) introduction of short courses in 
surveying in universities and institutions; b) arrangement for 
correspondence courses by the institution; c) establishment of 
coacMng classes in the regional branches of the institution; 
d) encouraging writing and publication of technical books 
covering pfofessional fields such as surveying, conforming to 
Indian conditions and practice* 



A38 Developments in technical education* University News 1972, 

10(5), 4, 5* 

The All India Council for Technical BcMcation which held its 
21st meeting on /^ril.21, 1972 accepted the following 
recommendations made by a conference of the State Directors of 
Technical B<!ucation: 1) every State should set up a State Board 
of Technical Bc^ucation on a statutory basis for a) coordinated 
development of polytechnic education, b) continuous evaluation 
of standards, c) holding of examinations and award of diplomas; 

2) \ind- • the joint auspices of each Board and Regional CJommittee of 
the . ^ there should bo a st/unding ^valuation Committee to 
inspect the polytechnics and to sugftest moiisures for improvement; 

3) this Board should establish close cooperation and coordination 
with industry so as to train the right type of technicians* r^^cnKi 
Some of the other important decisions ares 1) setting up a 
oommitteo to take an overall view of the present state of all 
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private technical institutions in the country; 2) establishing 
a Central Institute of Printing Technology; 3) extending the 
duratien of the course in Ai^chitocture to integrate one year 
practical training with it; 4) permitting the staff of the 
Schools of Architecture to undertake consultancy work; 
5) providing cent per cent Central grant for a ininimum period 
of ten years to institutions approved by the Board of Management 
Studies; 6) instituting cai expert comnlttee to review and 
modify the selection procedures in technical institutions and a 
Joint Gomndttcc of the UGG and the AICPK to review the whole 
system of engineering education at the first degree level. 



A39 HBGDB S P: Institutional sot -up of management « education, 

structural changes in mansigemcnt course, Economic Times 3 June 
1972, p. 5, cols, 3^; 5 June 1972, p, 5, cols, 3^, 3000 
words^ 

The root cause for the several ills of the managemait education 
is the lack of liaison between educational institutions and 
the local trade and industry* For instance, the Isick of .v • 
practical knowledge of the management degree holders is an 
outcome of the above»-nientiened cause. Hence, close Xlctlson 
between the business world and educational institutims, both 
at national level and at regional, level, ha^ bepn suggested. 
Attaching departments of management to selected v.. - :-?v:V: 
universities is preferred to opening new autonomous management 
institutions. At the national level ap All-India board of 
memarjomcht education, training and research may bo set up. The 
members should be drawn from representatives from national 
bodies of trade, industry^ banking, insurance, etc. At the 
university level, it is suggested that the hocid of the department 
of management should be advised by a board of management in which 
should be represented the local trade, industry, etc. 



A40 How effective is our engineering education? £ Xditorlal^* 

Indian Chemical Engineer 1971, 13(2)', 1,^2, , 

The two objectives ^f engineering education are: l) the ' 

dissemination of knowledge with a view to developing the 

analytical abilities of students, and imparting information 

and know-*how which may be useful currently as well as in 

the near future. Though the former objective is accepted 

as the academic objective of education and a sou/ce of 

innovation, the latter seems to be the real necu of the presents 

day Inclisi, However^ a curriculum based entirely on practical and 

j ob-orl anted .objectives is currently considered inferior and suitable 

only for subordinate manpower," If it is agreed that these two 

objectives are to underline planning of programmes for engineering 
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education, their effect on curricular and administrative 
structure should also be conceded. It has to bo understood 
that admission to engineering colleges on the basis of school 
final examination results docs not ensure the required level 
of academic compctcncG, It is argued that students who have 
attained the required Iwel of achiev^.ment should be admitted 
to engineering colleges even if they have not completed the 
school career. The rigidly disciplined curriculum at the 
undergraduate level docs not promote v^xccllence. It is suggested 
that there should be plenty of freedom of choice to select 
courses even at the undergraduate level, With proper guidance 
Indian students are capable of making right choice^ 



Ml IIUSAIN S K: Professional education and professional institution 

^ID. Seminar - Role and problems of professional institutions in a 
developing economy, New Delhi, 1969, Papers for discussion. I>olhi, 
the Institution ef Sngineers (India), 1969, 53»^8), 

The first task of professional enginesring institutions is to 
devote their attention on technical education in the country. 
The professional institutions should conduct postgraduate 
examinations and active research instead of merely holding 
examinations for undergraduate cnurses. There should bo close 
liaison between professional and technical institutions and the 
industry, -There is need for adoption of international and 
national stcindards in professional education, production of 
teclmical litereiture, etc. ' The role of the institutions, 
specially in developing economies, in respect of professional 
education, tr2ilning of technical and professional manpower, 
developing and utilizing research and inventive talents, 
encouraging consultancy service, .etc, has been described. 
The results of a survey of a few professional institutions in 
various countries" which was undertaken by the author to get 
information on the role and influence of professional 
institutions on the educational system have also been given. 



A42 INDIA. PLANNING COi\iMIS3lON, SDUCATION DIVISION. Factual 

survey of junior technical schools. New Delhi, th6 Commission, 
1964. 43p. 

The objectives of establishing junior technical schools are for 
enabling the students who complete this course to Join a polytechnic 
for higher technical, education or to join an industry as apprentices, 
By 1960^1 there wore 39 schools. However there were certain 
deficiencies and practical difficulties in the implementation of 
this programme. Hence, a questionnaire survey was conducted among 
the already existing 39 schools. The findings of the survey are :, 
as follows: 1> out of the 39 schools, 22 had an annual admission 
capacity of 41^0 stuc^entsj 2) out of the 5451 students admitted. 
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the number of students who fiecurod marks between 40% and 60% 

in the qualifying examinations for admission wore 2795 (51%) 

and the number who sc-,rod loss than 4^% marks was 2048 

(38%); 3) out of the ^^221 students admitted only 1141 came ^ut 

succesnful Which means a wastry;© of 64.5%; 4) out of the 515 students 

who passed out -^f the junior technical scho:>ls, 250 (49%) joined . 

industries wliile another 233' (45%) joined polyu^:;chnics; 

5) there wore considerable variations in the implementation of 

the scheme in the States '^th particular reference to the pattern 

:f admissions, utilizati-Tn of facilities, fact-»rs of wastage ana 

the objectives of the courses vis-a-vis the trends of post-* 

educational activities of the students. 



INDIA, 5KCCND/iRY EDUCATION OOlv?.:ISSlCN (1952-53). Summary 
of recommendations, technical education (Ifi its Report, 
Dell^, Manager of Publications, 1965. 186^7). 

The followinfj recommendations have been made; 1) technical schools 
shruld bo started in lar*^G numbers either separately or as part of 
rmalti-purpose schools; 2) Central Technical Institutes should be 
established in larger cities which may cater for the needs of several 
local schools; 3) technical schools should bo located in close 
proximity to appropriate industries and they should function in close 
cooperation with the industry concerned; 4) it should be obligatory 
on the part of industries to provide facilities to students for 
apprenticeship; 5) in the plannino: of technical education at all 
levels, representatives of commerce and industry should bo closely 
SLSsociated with the educationists; 6) ^industrial education cess?^ 
should bo leviod on indu^;tries and the proceeds should be used for 
the furtherance of technical education; 7) the help of the All*^ 
India Council for Technical Education should be taken in evolving 
a suitable pattern of technical courses at the secondary stage. 



M4 INSTITUTE OF /5>PLISD Umi?OmR RBSS/JICH, NSW DELHI, ^ I?lrst 

report on enjjineering manpower survey, coordination of university 

education in engineering with employment of graduate engineers. 

New Delhi, the Institute, 1965. ix, 41p. 14p. 95p. 26p, 17p, 22p^ 8p. 

The proposed recommendations are limited to-the Indian Institutes of 
Technology and the Regional Sngineering colleges. The main aim Is to 
organize the supply^, distribution and u.*3e of engineering manpower as 
a cooperatively planned process. The specific proposals with regard 
to ITIs concern, the following aspects! 1) new types of courses at 
undergraduate, lovei;. 2) admission capacity|"3) eligibility for 
ajclmissiai to the now higher technological degree courses; 4) machinery 
and procedure for admission; 5) objectives and duration of the now 
higher technolorjical degree courses; 6) machinery and procedure for 
developing course contents; 7) composition of the training and 
' placement committee; 8) settlement and allocation of practical 
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training quotas j 9) tuition fees, grants and stipends* 
10) service undertalcing; 11) review of currant machinery and 
procedure for recruitment and training of graduate onginoors 
by the various technological cmplo>nr»ont ag'^ncies; 12) open 
opportunities at the ITIs for awards of B.Tec (Hons,)^ 
Specific proposals have eilso been made \with regard to Regional 
Bnr^incoring Colleges on thD sojt:o aspects as listed ab^i'O, 
The two IMR papers <0 curriciilru: pattern of university 
educp.tion in onp:incoring/tochnology, b) planned cncadremcnt of 
profej3sional onginoors and enf^nec>rin(^ technicims eire 
appended. Appendix III is the summary of opinicms expressed 
by eirdnent engineering educationists and professional enginecirs 
regarding the recommendations. 



M5 I2^:STITUTB OF AF?LIJ5DJ>li^^'P0V^sa RSS":J/iRCH, MSW DKLHI': Second 

report .on engineering manpower survey, demand and supply of 
engineering manpower 1961-1975* New Delhi, the Institute^ 1965. 
iv, 92p. , 

The process of expansion of the intake capacity of engineering 
educationeU. institutions has reached a st-^.ge at which a dynamic 
balance between supply and. demand has bean reached in the 
quantitative sense. Now, it is' important to establish a dynamic 
balance in the qualitrtive sense* To this end, this report 
recommends tha-t the intake capa.city attained in the current year 
should remain stable for a brief period of two yca,rs in the case 
of cnginooring c^llorjcs and three years in the case of polytechnics. 
Therefore the pr-^cess of expansion of intake capacity should be 
resumed under strict contt-ol subject' to" an siihual ceiiing of 1500 
additi -^nal seats f^r engineering colleges aiid 3000 aflditional 
seats for polytoclmics. The purp-isos to be secured through vcf'yxm 
of the curricular pattern of engineering eclucati':n and the nature 
of the reforms required may bo broa.dly described as consisting in 
the pror;ros$iv.G changooypr from the existing standard pa.ttem to the 
cooperative pattern a.s well as to the extension pattern of engineering 
education. It is r-ocommendcd that practical steps should.-bG^ 

. commenced without dela-y so tha.t the process of pleinned changeover 
may be put into full working ^.rdcr before the end of the Fourth Plan 
period; The. need for an organised system for the supply of 
informa^tion ab,-ut the employment of (^gineoring manpower in the 
country is laiderlined. 



M6 MAHBShlTARI S: Training in public administration in India. 

Indian Journal of Public AJministrati-on 1971, 17(4), 617^33^ 

The genesis of training courses on techniques of administrative 
improvement for the civil servants and the broad range of courses 
available in the country have been discussed^ The role played 
by the Indian Ins titute of Public Adm inistr a tion has been detailed^ 
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Tlio follovdng obsorvr.ti-ais h-.vo -bcon nsAoi 1) tho si,-Tniflcance 
of nsn?^err.ont, arid honco trainins for it, in tho execution of PlrJis 
is rooliaed by the GDVornmantj 2> there is a trend towards 
diversification of themes in the training courses, which cti close 
scrutiny Is found to bo less than s^enuine; 3) the training courses 
are not Llways planned in a roaJ.istic way to: deal with the live 
problems and issues currently faced by the ai'.ministrators attending 
-it; 4) there is need for training for the top level civil sorvan'-s 
and tho lowest level porscnnel of tho bureaucracy Cclork, 
inspector, ticket-collector); 5> participants for the training . 
are' chosen by tlio sp-xisorinf; -jrg.-nizatiTns not on the basis of 
felt need but on the tasis of who oai' bo spared for the 
training 6> there is absence of a rctjular follow-up of the 
tr-lncea after the course* 7) training is not ye', regardod by 
the Governroent ?js a part of long-ranjje planning of public 
pcrscnnol ; 8> when the Government wants to set up a training 
school, it should tap ard use the facilities already available- 
in the universities and other institutions; 9> universities and 
colleges should provide for teaching of public administration in 
a big'wayj 10) the legislators and ministers also need training 
through seminars, conferences, etc. 



Ml MATHJR S G: Can professi.-.-aial institutions effectively help 

m-plant or in-field educaticri ClE. Seminar - Role and-probiems 
of professional instituti-sis in a developing economy. New Delhi, 
1969, Papers for discussion, Delhi, the Institutiai of fiiginesrs 
(India), 1969 , 78*-82). 

Tho echicati m given in engineering colleges and polytechnics is 
very much divorced from the practical requirements of the 
industrial employer, In-plant training is important in this 
rogrxd. It can be given in the factory or workshop itself. 
In-plant training should aim at achiev5jrgs • a) development of 
practical skills in technical/process/managemont areas; b) develop- 
ment of practically-oriented technical knowledge, In-plant 
training should be properly coordinated by a single agency instead 
of the present practice of several agencies handling it. For 
effective supervision of in-^lant tr.-ilningi there should be a 
coordinated a-jency \vith regicnal centres and having charte red 
englnoerj, of a professional institution or well qualified 
engineers. The Instituti?ai of Engineers (India) caa^ enrol : 
s'tudcaits who want to have their in-plant training properly - 
supervised. The training should prefereiily be controlled by 
a National Training Coun Li. , 
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Ms HANDI S K: Reorientation of technical education. Indian 

Chendcal Engineer 1968, 10(1), 2^3. 

It is felt that there should be stress on research and reorganisation 
of the system of technical education to stop import of plants and 
technical know-how. The technical education needs a reorientaticxi 
on the following lines: 1) for the first four years of the course 
factory training should be made compulsory for all engineering students 
for six weeks during summer vacation. At the end of the first year 
students must work in a factory for ono year and got a stipend of 
Rs,350 p.m. Thus they will have 18 months* industrial experience 
on completi^:ti of the course; 2) industries must provide facilities 
like boarding and lodging for the training of the students by 
deputing technical personnel for proper supervision of the trainees; 

3) laboratory work should bo planned in such a manner, that the 
engineering students get t«.e facility' of constructing equipment; 

4) research work for M.Tech. and Ph.D. degrees should be conducted at 
the industries under the guidance of the university teachers; 

5) national laboratories must devote their activities towards solving 
industrial problems, for instance, construction of tolevisicn sets, 
computers etc; 6) Government sh'uld send a list of all the materials 
imported in the country to every teaching or research ci^tre; 

7> aftcr^ completing a project, research workers should get a certain 
pcrcaitago of the profit that will accrue after industrial exploiter 
tlon of the project. For successful implementation of these objectives, 
teachers must be given proper status and salary, the retirement age 
must be iroreased, because it is their endeavour which contributes 
tQwards the prosperity of the country. 



>w ideas for technical education / Editorial Iftndu 
25 April 1972, p. 6, col. 2. 400 words. 

The now proposals made by Tamil Nariu Technical Education Board 
arc as follows: 1) intrcaducing new subjects ^uch as marine 
aigineoring, nautical arcMtecture, .nuclear engineering and 
design and automotive engineering in Guindy -feginel-ring College; 

2) installing a testing ccaitre for automobile components in 
Madras and a testing laboratory for all forms of instruments at 
CSoimbatore for ociving stuclonts a practical oriaitation; 

3) establishing a technological university with head quarters at 
Guindy College and affiliating six other institutions in..the 
State; 4) introducing aeronautics, plastic and rubber technology 
and flairy-caigineonng, prosthetics, pharmacy, rlata processing and 
diesel traction subjects in polytechnics; 5) conducting sandwich 
courses in textile technology; 6) setting up a board consisting of 
industrialists and educationists to plan new courses and to ^tudy 
the problems of training engineers for specific, careers. The 
Central Government is encouraging reorientation vof technical education 
and is financing the Institutes of Technology and the Regional 
Colleges of liginecring. As the States have realised the difficulty 

of financing :ilgher educatiqi, the Oent re should., sstiTnato-numbors- 

and types of engineering personnel needed for the planned develop- 
ment of the country and promote tochnicea education. 
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A50 PENDSB S G: Toclinical tr^-iining <in Adavca S B Bd^ 

Third Indian Year book of orlucaticn - oducationjati rosoarclu 
Dcllii, National Council of Educational Hcscarch aiul Training, 
1968. 259^5). 

The present pattorrP of tochnicpl training oxistinj^ in the 
c-ountry have boon describe-:!. They arc: 1) the ImMatrial 
Traininfj Institutes (ITI) wldch provide traininpj in 29 engineorinc: 
and 22 non-on^ineering trades; 2) the Central Training Institutes 
which train, craft teachers nc-oclcd for ITIs; 3) the scheme of 
eqjprenticQShip training under the iV>pr-:iitices :fict 1961; 
4) the scheme of part-time classes for industrial workers orgi-inised 
in selected institutes and factory premise.?; 5) the National 
Council for Training in Vc^cational Trados which advises the Central 
Government an training policy, prescription of syllabi, duration 
of c:.^rscs, methods of training etc,; 6) training prcgrrmmes for supervi 
Gory - porsomel — . in industry taken up by the Director General 
of Bmployment- and Training in collabnrati.-^ with the Naticnal 
Prcductivity Council and the Chief /dvisor of Factories. The 
future dc\'GlopTnent of the training pro.-^r'ammes, it is suggested, have 
to be ccnsiderod under three aspects; 1) ccnsolidaticn mainly to be 
accciaplished by improving the quality of instructional staff at all 
levels; 2) expansion by increasing the training capacity of existing 
ITIs or by opening new ones; 3) diversificatic^ of the existing 
training programires^ There is no:id for research in the development 
and use of teaching ciids, teaching methods ami teclmiquos, and 
construction of reliable selectini tests. 



Jtel PIIILIP J: General laana^einent executive development programme. 

ISTD Review 1971, 1(6), 7^10^ 

The short rcnge objective of management development programme is 
to raise the level of executive performance on the present job^ 
ajid the loig range objective deals with the proparaticai of those 
with recognised potontirJ. for future advancement. Wiile many 
incompany programmes emphasise cn the short term objective, most 
of the outside programmes reverse the order of emphasis, A good 
executive development programme should aim at developing in the 
participant the manstgerial skills and provide a gcneralist^s view 
of things* Decisi<ai making, human relaticns, communication and 
community relations are the skills of vital importmce. He should 
also be equipped to face the challenges and dangers of 
tom.orrew increasing competiticn, galloping technology; systomisa^ 
tion, computer application and social^ eccnomic and political 
changes^ Several problems that weaJken the effectiveness of an 
executive- prograinme aj:e; poor plann:^ngi poor programme design, 
poor techniques, poor selection, unhealthy environment ^ unconcerned 
top management, inadequate trainers. Although formal development 
plays a very important role, it is subordinate to that of on«the-job 
development. 
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A52 RAX B K: Cormnuni cation between inriustry^the professional 

institution and the tenching institution, (in Seminar - Role 
and probiopis of profcBsional institutioi:s in a developing 
occnojr.y, New Delhi, 1969, Papers for discussion, Delhi, the 
Institution of iiglnoors (India), 1969. 83^8), 

In the context of tho xmbalancc-d tCi*owth of technical institutions, 
problems of industry, limitations of resources, etc. thoro is 
urgent need in dcvolcping countriJ;s for a r^^appraisal of the 
objectives of professional ond tochnical institutions, and for 
clojser collaboration between professional institutions, universities 
and the industry. The efforts of professional institutions gcneredly 
end at holding scmnars and symposia which arc highly academic and 
unrela^ted to the topics which deserve deep attention for society*s 
benefit. The foliov.lng suggestions are i^ivcn for professional 
institutions; 1) eissociating themselves with the rewriting of 

textbooks at school and colic.^o levels to encourage interest in » 

engineering sciences; 2)" org-^nizing popular hobUcs such eis radio 

making, model mr^king etc. j instituting- prizes for the meritorious 

students at various levels of education; 3) promoting scientific and 

tocluiical popular magazines; 4> -providing guidance to students ahd 

engineers; 5) arranging for students, conducted visits to factories; 

6) pla.ying a liaiscsi r-^lc in bringing to:^ether industry and the 

research talent in englneerini?: colleges to make the research efforts 

of engineering institutions more pragnatic and useful; 7) providing 

technical and recruitment consultancy to industry* 



A53 ROY T K: Cliemical englnecriniP^ education and role of the 

InstitutiTi of Chemical Bci,3ineers (Jn Seminar ^ Role and 
problems of professional institutions in a developin«r economy, 
Now Delhi, 1969. Papers for discussion. Demi, the Institution 
of Engineers (India), 1969. lOl^), 

Industrial loaders opine that acctlemic institutions have become 
so preoccupied with science-oriented research and teaching that 
they arc not training enrrineers for practice. However, some 
belipve tha,t such a treiining in fundamentals prepares the engineers 
to cope with problems which the industry v/ill face cxie or two 
dcccides later. But the enfrinccring departuonts of universities 
cannot be indifferent to the real needs of industry. There has to 
be a» blending betv/een scicnce-<:riented training and engineering*-. 
practice-oriented Iraininpj. Professional engineering societies can 
help a great deal in promoting the mutual interests of universitios 
and Industrial org.?nizatiors by; 1) orop.ting opportunities for 
members of enf^inecring faculty to take up industrial consultancy; 

2) sending students to practice schools in industrial •J'tablishments; 

3) replacing routine laboratory or v/orkshop experiments as much as 
possible by group project work; 4> professioiial societies themselves 
organizing design competitions among the university departments^ 
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A54 RUDRABASAVARAJ M N: Sxecutive development system* ISTD 

Review 1971, 1(6)^ 11-15* 12 raf. . 

The several points that are relevant to the need and the 
problem of executive development have been Tjientionod* Some of 
the major objectives of management development are: 1> to 
assure mana^i>rs in required numb^s and with the required 
skills to meet the anticipated future n ;-eds of business; 
2) to encourage managors to grow as persons and in their 
capacity to handle gr-?ator responsibility; 3) to improve their 
performance at all levels in the jobs they now hold; 4) to 
sustain good porfomance throughout thoir care^^rs. The 
executive de^'elcpment programme is not merely a programme* It 
is a system with cli^soly interrelated" phas<:?s of activities 
involT.dng three sctr? of characters - the company, the 
executivr. and the scho-^l. The r-^los -^f these three characters 
have been discussed. 



SSMItJAR ON OOLL/JSORiLTIGN SST'^'SBN INDUSTRISS lilD T3CI?NIC/i 
INSTITUTIONS, FIHST^ B'lxilBAY, K.^JRCH 1964: Vol. 1, Proceedings, 
Vol* 2, Papers, prosentod* New Delhi, Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research, 1964* ii, 107p; iii, 93p. 

The Institute of /^^plied Slanpov/er Rosv^arch undertook in coopera- 
tion 'jvith the iUl-India Council of Trschnical 3ducation to 
convene a series of seminars of which the: first was held at 
Bombay in March 1964, The results ->f the seminar wore helpful 
in finalising and implementing the first scheme .of collabora- 
tion between the public sector steel industry and the engineering 
educational institutitns. The attention was director mainly to 
engineering education at degree level* In all, 22 papers were 
presented* The subject mr.ttor of the various pcpors could be 
grouped under the following headings: 1) training of engineers 
for industry; 2) exchange of technical pers-rnnel between industrial 
orr^anizaticiB and technical institutions} 3) . orientation of 
curriculum of instruct! -z^i for improved utilization of engineering 
manpower; 4) organization of enginecrinf^ traininj^ in other countries; 
5) selection and placcm-ont of engineering personnel'; 6) training of 
technicians. Volume 2 c^sists of all the papers prr^scnted. 



SSMIN/Jl ON CX)LL/JBCRATION BBTWSJSN INDUSTRISS /jND TSCKNICAL 
INSTITUTICWS, SBCX^iD, ?vIADilAS, JUNS 19.64: Vol 1. - Summary record 
of proceedings, Vol* 2 ^ Verbatim record of proceedinf3:s* 
New Delhi, Institute of /ipplicd Manpower I^search, 1964/1965. 
iii, 40p., iii, 117p. 

The Institute of /^plicd Manpower Ilesearch with the cooperation 
of AL1*-India Council for Technical Sducr?.tion undertook to convene 
arteries of scminSFs^~Vf " wHicH~'thi"s^ oi^^ 
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about a closer cr^ordinati<xi between enrrineoririfj cclucati»-xi and 
employment of cnginca-ring manpr-jwor. The attonti'^ was focussed 
on cducciti^-xi at diploma lovely 3omc of the important rccommGnda- 
ti.:5fns arc as follows: 1) Scoidwlch scheme is the best method of 
training technicians at diplxoma level; more polytectoics should 
be cr0r?,tcd near a con cent rati on of industry; 2) there is need to 
start a two-year matric craftsjr.an course; the junior tochnical 
schoolr. which have .come up in the South s'houlO provide candidates 
for the polytechnic courses; 3) it may be useful to continue the 
existing throe.-year c::urse with two yoa:.'s of appr3nticesliip and 
roarranr:e the same as ^Five Year Course'; the training? facilities 
sh.ould be properly supervised by supervisors in the industry and 
a placement officer in each educational institution; 4) the 
existinfj special emorfjoncy ""two-year course^ may be dropped; 
5) vdth ro»gnrd to the surr^esticn .if bifurcated de^^reo course, it 
is felt that while attempts axe made to develop elective:^ in due 
course which piay ^ator tn requirements of a largo ^roup of 
industv- s, this step has to be teikon in stages, after each group 
of industries spelt out the number and specific fields of 
teclmolopy in which orientation was desired* The other 
rocommcndatitais rebate to a) introduction of part-time evening 
course, b) problem f staffing, .c) revisit in the new m^del 
syllabus, d) advancement -^f t£i].ented diploma holders, e) four-* 
year integrated course, etc. 



A57 SmS^uA At Available technical potential at the delta level. ^ 

Indicai Sducational iieview 1971, 6(2), 182w95. 

A study was undertaken to assess the supply of technical potential 
at the delta level (class VIII) in the bnys^ higher secondary 
schools of Delhi * Other aims wore to study the effect of urban and 
ruraJ. environments on the development of technical potential, to 
E deterrdne the loss of "this potential through failure to secure 

technical educatirai pjid to diagn'^se the causes of this loss with a 
view to remedying them. A battery of mechanical aptitude tests 
c:»isisting of the i) mechanical knowledge test, ii) mechanical 
comprehension test, iii) space relations test, iv) form relations • 
test, and v) mechanical adaptability tost^ was usbd for conducting 
' the survey. The scjnple c^sistod of 1093 studdts of whom 934 
belonged to urban area and 159 to ruraJ. area. A m^or finding is 
that only 14,55% students are potential, material for higher 
teclmical education and subsequent technical jobs. The rural 
ccxitributicn is 1,10% in comparison to the urban contribution of 
13^45%. It, is suggested that, ampng other things, simple 
machines, their principles and Amotions may be taught at the 
delta level. 
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A58 SINGH R P: Professional education in ancient and medieval 

India. Delhi, Arya Book Depot, 1970, iii, 146p^ 

The book is divided into two sectiois, the first dealing with 
the ancient period and the second with the medieval period. In 
both the periods, profossional education such as for priesthood, 
teaching, mcdicinCjlaWj architocturc and engineering, and 
vocationcil education for trades and crafts have been dealt with. 



A59 SRIVASTAVA 3: Interdisciplinary approach in professional 

education, NIB Journal 1971, 6(2), l-*5. 

The need for an integral approach in professional education 
has boon realized on learning that 1) a better educated man 
can do any job better than the le^js educated one; 2) no 
educational system can function in a vacuum; 3) the knowledge 
explosion has changed the past-oriented systems into future 
oriented systems; 4) professional education is an applied 
field. The follo\sdng four-phased professic»ial training 
programme has been suggested: 1) a good grounding in general 
education J 2) a deep study of the Sciences - both Social and 
Natural as Physics, Chemistry, Siology, Neurology, etc., as the 
case may be; 3) e, study as to how this knowledge of the 
Arts and Sciences is applicable to cno'S profession; 4) a good 
grounding in the history and dev.^lopment of his own professional 
field and in group dynamics and psychology of moti\'aticn which 
will prepare him to take the leadership role upon .himself. 
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